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DEFENSE—TEAM PLAY 


WALTER E. MEANWELL, M. D. 
Coach of Basketball at the University of Wisconsin. 


This completes the series of five articles that Dr. Meanwell has written for 
this year’s Journal. The author of these articles originated a style of basket- 
ball offense that is known as the Meanwell system of basketball. His ideas 
have been adopted by a great many coaches who are today instructing their 
teams to play the short pass-pivot game.—Enitor’s Nore. 


Unbalanced Formation at Tip-off, 


HE third 

unbalanced 
formation § suc- 
cessfully em- 
ployed to off- 
set the disad- 
vantages of the 
loss of the tip- 
off at center is 
the “L,” which 
is a modification of the “Y” line 
up recently discussed. 

A criticism of the “Y” is that 
the offensive forward located in 
the scoring area back of the op- 








ponent’s center, is flanked on 
either side by an _ opponent 
guard. Either one of these 


guards may locate directly back 
of the place, where the tip-off is 
signalled to fall and thus be much 
closer to it than the offensive for- 


ward and therefore, in a better 
position to secure the ball. Fur- 
thermore, the guard’s course 


would be straight up the floor 
and the shortest possible way to 
the ball, while the forward 
would be running diagonally and 
so travelling farther. 

To meet this criticism by af- 
fording the forward a direct and 
short course to a side tip-off, the 
“L” formation was designed. It 


L Formation: 


is practical and efficient, espe- 
cially if alternated, as it readily 
may be, by the forwards lining 
up first on one and then on the 
other side. Further, as the for- 
mation so closely resembles the 
“Y”, the latter may be employed 


also, without lessening the 
chances of success of the play. 


This policy presents a constantly 
shifting initial line-up to the op- 
ponents, which will be trouble- 
some indeed for them and will 
require that their tip-off signals 
be constantly changed to meet 
the altered defense formation. In 
basketball there is little time to 
change signals once given and so 
the ball will frequently be tipped 
disadvantageously, even by a 
center in full control of the ball. 
Positions of the Players: 

1. The offensive forward A is 
located in the scoring area and 
on one side as in a balanced for- 
mation. He stands squarely fac- 
ing his team mate guard, B about 
four feet from the mid-line drawn 
through the baskets, and about 
seven feet from a line drawn 
across the center of the court. 
Usually the forward is guarded 
closely by an opponent who lo- 
cates behind him and to the in- 
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side of him. The opponent’s re- 
maining guard usually occupies 
his regular position unopposed. 

2. The defensive forward C is 
located in the backfield on the 
side opposite to his offensive for- 
ward team mate. Similarly, he 
stands about four feet from a line 
through the baskets and about 
seven feet back of a line across 
the court through the circle. He 
faces squarely ahead. 


[o} 
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3. The guards locate regularly 
in defense positions, B and D. 

Play at tip-off: When the ball 
is tipped to the side, E the for- 
ward A facing it drives straight 
in and is in the best possible po- 
sition from which to secure the 
ball. The course of either for- 
ward is always straight ahead 
when the ball is tipped to his side, 
otherwise it is always to his left. 
These alternate courses, “ahead 


or to the left,” are clear cut. The 
tip-off indicates which one to fol- 
low. Therefore, a driving for- 
ward attack on every tip-off ball 


_may be developed. 


The center F leaves the circle 
on the side of the ball and is us- 
ually the third man in. 





BASKETBALL TOURNA- 
MENTS 


By J. L. Griffiith 


In many states, where an at- 
tempt is made to determine the 
state championship in basketball, 
final state tournaments will be 
held this month. In these states 
the plan most generally followed 
is one which provides for pre- 
liminary tournaments, district 
tournaments where the winners 
in the preliminary tournaments 
compete, and the final tourna- 
ment where the winners of the 
district tournaments meet. A few 
years ago invitation tournaments 
were held in several of the states. 
The meet was usually sponsored 
by some college or university or 
the State High School Athletic 
Association sanctioned the tourn- 
ament in some cases and in some 
instances managed and controlled 
the contests. Frequently these 
tournaments brought together so 
many teams that the winners in 
the early games were called upon 
to play too many games in a few 
days. The plan of districting the 
state is superior to the other ar- 
rangement in that thus the win- 
ners are not required to undergo 
such a severe test. 

In Indiana this year approxi- 
mately six hundred and _ fifty 
teams have competed for state 
honors and in other states prob- 
ably as many have competed in 
the preliminary tournaments. 
The state tournaments thus bring 
together the survivors from the 
preliminary and semi-final con- 


(Continued on page 45) 




















BASKETBALL TOURNAMENTS 


BY 


LEO NOVAK 


Mr. Novak graduated from Washington High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
and later from Coe College. He became head coach at his old high school 
in 1917. In 1919-20 his football team did not lose a game, his basketball 
team won the middlewest basketball championship and his track team won 
second place in the State Meet. In 1920-21 his football, wrestling, tennis 
and track teams won state championship honors, his basketball team won 
the national championship at the University of Chicago. It is not possible 
in the limited space available to list all of the honors his teams have won, 
but it should be added that he won the State Basketball Championship in 
1921-22 and in 1922-23 lost only one basketball game out of nineteen played. 


—Epitor’s Note. 


Since I have 
coached high 
school basketball 
teams through 
several stren- 
uous campaigns, 
and since I have 
conducted’ these 
teams through 
state, sectional 
and national championship tour- 
naments, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the task of directing 
the activities of a team through a 
big tournament is the most severe 
test to which a coach may be sub- 
jected. 








Endurance 


There are many things con- 
nected with the playing of a 
tournament with which a coach 
does not have to contend during 
the course of the regular season. 
Most important of these things is 
endurance. Tournaments are won 
by teams with the most endur- 
ance; the men must be able to 
play several games in a_ short 
time. Skill alone will not win. 
Regardless of how skillful a team 
may be, it is impossible for that 
particular team to win unless the 
members have stamina and en- 
durance. 

In seeking to conserve the 
energy of my boys I always ad- 


here strictly to the 
rules: 

I insist that members of my 
team are resting practically every 
minute that they are not actually 
engaged in the playing of games. 
I always aim to keep my boys to- 
gether at all times, and see to it 
that they do not remain around 
the gymnasium except when 
there for the purpose of com- 
peting. The excitement of the 
various teams coming and going, 
and the playing of games, tends 
to sap their stamina. Sitting on 
the sidelines when other teams 
are competing is very fatiguing, 
especially when the boys are 
interested in the teams playing. 
Coaches, themselves, are aware 
of this, most of them, no doubt, 
having experienced this feeling 
while watching their own teams. 

I am opposed to boys bathing 
frequently during tournament 
days. I never permit more than 
one bath each day, and that of 
less than a minute’s duration, fol- 
lowed by an alcohol rub. Bathing 
is an endurance drain and it is 
detrimental for boys to get under 
a shower after each contest. An- 
other matter of vital importance 
is the time of arrival at the scene 
of operations, and the attendant 
practice sessions. I favor arriv- 
ing the day before play is sched- 


following 
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uled to start, and taking a light 
workout on the floor. If this is 
impossible, I do not believe in 
giving my team a long drill the 


day the games get under way- 


This tends to take off the edge, 
and when the boys move into 
competitive action, much of their 
strength already has been lost. 

I see to it that the boys receive 
the proper kind of nourishment 
and at the right time. During the 
course of the season poached 
eggs, toast and tea is suitable 
food before a game, but in a long 
drawn-out tournament this sort 
of nourishment is inadequate to 
preserve the needed energy. In 
a meet where a team might be 
called on to play five or six games 
in two or three days, something 
more substantial is required. 
With my teams, for instance, 
when we are preparing for the 
first game we also have in mind 
the fact that, if successful, we will 
be called on to play several games, 
and consequently lay our plans 
accordingly. The above men- 
tioned menu would be satisfac- 
tory before a morning game, after 
which, if sufficient time elapses 
before the next game to digest the 
food, a meal consisting of rare 
beef and a baked potato is neces- 
sary to preserve the stamina. 

In this connection I have in 
mind a game, in which a really 
good team went on the floor in a 
logy condition shortly after eating 
a heavy meal and narrowly escaped 
defeat at the hands of a much 
weaker aggregation. On the other 
hand, I also can readily remember 
an instance that happened last year 
when a team, easily the class of 
the tournament in which it was 
entered, met defeat by an inferior 
team because the coach evidently 
laboring under the supposition 
that a team plays better on an 
empty stomach insisted that his 
boys participate in three games— 


morning, afternoon and evening— 
without any kind of nourishment. 
Overconfidence 

The suggestion that teams leave 
the gymnasium immediately after 
each game has a two-fold pur- 
pose. Besides the one previously 
stated | want to prevent my men 
from watching rival teams in ac- 
tion. For a team, especially one 
made up of younger fellows, in 
watching hostile aggregations is 
likely to become over-confident. 
They see a team play and note a 
number of blunders, and feel they 
can easily defeat the team in 
question. While they are thus 
patting themselves on the back, 
they fail to take into considera- 


tion the mistakes which they 
might make. This has_ been 


plainly emphasized to me in many 
cases when I have instructed 
young fellows to scout games. 
Usually they return bubbling 
over with confidence, assuring me 
there will be no trouble at all in 
winning. However, I always have 
maintained that a competent 
coach may watch opposing teams 
play, and, noting their mistakes, 
can explain them to members of 
his own team. 


Substitution of Players 


Still another question, perhaps 
the most important of all, is the 
frequent substitution of players 
during the course of the games. I 
always have worked on the theory 
that tournaments are won by ten 
men more often than by five. 

I believe the best policy is to 
start the five best men, and then 
substitute at the proper time, es- 
pecially for the men who do the 
floor work. Many high school 
teams, I have noticed from obser- 
vation, are run by the star play- 
ers and not by the coaches. 
When a team’s star is going good 
he wants to stay in the game so 
as to make the all-star team and 
get a good “write-up” in the 

(Continued on page 46) 


























THE HIGH SCHOOL BASKET- 
BALL TOURNAMENT AND 
ITS PROBLEMS 


CHAS. A. BEYER 


Mr. Beyer was graduated from Lawrence College in 1912. 


He won his 


letter in football, basketball and track and competed in these sports for 


four years. 
at Rockford High School. 


From 1912 to 1917 he coached football, basketball and track 
In 1918 he was Director of Physical and Mili- 


tary Work at West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. In 1919-20 he 
was Director of Physical Education and Athletic Coach at Lawrence 


College. 


Since 1920 he has been Director of Physical Education and 


Athletic Coach at Rockford High School.—Epitor’s Note. 


In some of our 
small states or 
in remote parts 
of the country 
where basketball 
| is somewhat un- 
developed, the 
winning ofa 
| State title may 

be a rather easy 
task, but in a dozen or more of 
our midwestern and_ eastern 
states where from three hundred 
to six hundred teams are battling 
for state honors, the task of pro- 
ducing a winner becomes a real 
problem. 

In some states where all title 
contestants go to a designated 
place and play until a winner is 
produced, the tournament as- 
sumes the aspect of a Marathon 
race. It generally takes nearly a 
week to play such a tournament 
which often is not a fair test for 
some of the teams. A _ fairer 
scheme, which is widely used, is 
to divide the entire state into a 
number of districts and to assign 
all teams to one of these tourna- 
ments. A week or two later, the 
district winners meet in a tour- 
nament that decides the state 
championship. 

In the state of Illinois, where 
the writer is best acquainted with 
tournament conditions, six hun- 
dred or more teams make a bid 
for state honors each year. It 
is necessary to play through 








three tournaments undefeated in 
order to win a state title. The 
state is divided into thirty-two 
or more districts, in each of 
which from sixteen to twenty 
teams play to decide the district 
championship. One week later 
the district winners meet at four 
designated sectional centers, 
about eight teams being assigned 
to each tournament. The follow- 
ing week the four sectional win- 
ners meet on the floor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to decide the 
state championship. It goes 
without comment that the team 
which survives such competition 
and stands undefeated at the end 
is entitled to all the honor and 
glory which it receives. Often 
the competition in some of the 
district tournaments is so keen 
that some of the crack teams of 
the state are eliminated in the 
first tournament. This is often 
the case in the Cook County tour- 
nament, in which all suburban 
teams of Chicago compete. 


Pre-Tournament Preparation 


In discussing tournament play 
it is necessary to start with a 
team’s early season development. 
Tournaments are not won by 
whatever development a team 
can make during the week or two 
preceding tournament time. 
With few exceptions, teams that 
become potential tournament 
winners are great teams in dual 
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competition, even though they 
may not win all of their games. 
The coach must keep in mind 
that a team, properly fitted for 
tournament competition, is de- 
veloped over a period of a few 
months and not in a week or two. 
There is so much to do when 
tournament time draws near that 
the team should be well grounded 
in fundamentals and_ properly 
conditioned before this time. 
Then the energies of the coach 
may be directed in perfecting of- 
fensive and defensive team play 
and in preparing for the condi- 
tions to be met on the tourna- 
ment floor. ; 

Several weeks before tourna- 
ment time, a coach should have 
a pretty good idea who his regu- 
lars and his best substitutes are 
and should play them together 
_as much as possible. He should 
give them much special atten- 
tion; see that they are well 
grounded in every phase of the 
game; talk to them often about 
keeping in condition, about train- 
ing properly, and keeping up 
their scholastic work. Let him 
strive hard to keep them free 
from injuries and sickness. Often 
a little advice can prevent sick- 
ness; but when sickness and in- 
juries do come, he should give 
them prompt attention. It may 
even be necessary to lose a dual 
game or two near tournament 
time in order to give some of the 
injured or sick regulars a chance 
to recuperate and become fit for 
the hard grind to follow. Toa 
team that has once or twice 
tasted victory in a big tourna- 
ment, the winning of dual games 
fades into insignificance. 

A great many coaches make a 
big mistake in taking on a sched- 
ule too heavy for boys of high- 
school age. During the first half 
of the season, a two-game-a-week 
schedule can be successfully car- 
ried, but the last week or two 


before a tournament one game a 
week should suffice. It is a fact 
recognized by medical men that 
much of the sickness and many 
of the severe colds which come 
to nearly every squad some time 
during the season, are brought on 
because of a reduction of vitality 
due to the severe strain of play- 
ing too many games. Sickness 
and injuries often come unexpect- 
edly. What promised to be the 
strongest team in the Illinois 
state tournament last year lost a 
regular guard through sickness 
the day before the tournament 
began; a second player suffered 
a severe knee injury in the first 
game. The fact that these play- 
ers were absent from the games 
had much to do with losing state 
honors, as capable subs were not 
available. 

A coach should strive to build 
a good substitute for every posi- 
tion. Often a team which wins 
nearly all of its dual games and 
is boomed as a potential state 
champion possibility is beaten 
early in the tournament because 
of a lack of good subs. That no 
team is stronger than its substi- 
tutes is a maxim to be kept con- 
stantly in mind. 

In dual competition, half of the 
games are played at home in a 
gynasium in which the team 
practices every day. A team is 
fairly well acquainted with the 
gymnasiums in which it plays 
away from home. Most of them 
may be nearly the same size as 
its own. About 75% of the gym- 
nasiums used by high-school 
teams have a playing area of from 
2,000 to 3,200 square feet. With 
few exceptions all have wooden 
back boards. Some back boards 
are placed against the wall with 
no out-of-bounds on the end. 
Many gymnasiums have low ceil- 
ings, poor lighting, and inade- 
quate out-of-bounds. Some have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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COLLEGE WRESTLING 


BY 
CHARLES W. MAYSER 
For a number of years Mr. Mayser was Director of Athletics and Football 


Coach at Franklin and Marshall College. Later he became Football Coach 
at lowa State College and for a number of years was Director of Physical 
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Education at this same mstitution. 


He is now back again at Franklin and 


Marshall College. When Mr. Mayser was at Ames he coached the wrestling 
teams with marked success. In fact, in the six years that he coached the 
wrestling teams Ames won forty-four meets and lost but two. He won 
the Western Conference Championship for three years in succession. Mr. 
Mayser is writing a series of articles on wrestling for the Journal.—Epitor’s 


Note. 





HE can- 

didates 
should be called 
out at the open- 
ing of college. 
Only light work 
should - be in- 
dulged in at 
first. The men 
should be al- 
lowed to dabble at basket ball 
now and then. Perhaps once a 
week during the fall the men 
should be given road work. The 

















ILLUSTRATION No. 1 
A college wrestler should never at- 
tempt a head lock. If he fails, he will 
be the under man. The man who is be- 
ing headlocked by merely raising his 
head lifts his opponent and throws him 
to the mat and that brings him on top. 





season is long and it truly is a 
grind. The element of pleasure 
should be injected in the form of 
exercises differing from wrest- 
ling. There should be plenty of 
skipping ropes always at hand 
for the men to use. A number 





ILLUSTRATION No. 2 
A simple way of breaking a half- 
Nelson. Turning the head one side 
shortens the hand and finger grip. 


of medicine balls should also 
form part of the equipment. Il 
know of no better method of de- 
velopment for endurance and 
strength, without resorting to 
violent games or personal con- 
tact sports, than to have one man 
throw six or a dozen medicine 
balls to another candidate who is 
standing about ten feet away and 
to have him return them as 
RAPIDLY as possible. This 


should be kept up until the men 
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begin to show signs of wear. 
The balls must be kept going as 
rapidly as possible. 

After the squad is selected, it 
is a good plan to have the older 
men show holds and breaks to 
the less experienced. This saves 
much time. While the head 
coach is trying out two of his 
experienced men, the rest of the 
squad should carefully observe 
the two men who are contesting. 






4 





The coach will point out the va- 
rious mistakes made and in this 
way much may be learned. 





ILLUSTRATIONS No. 3 & 4 


Illustration No. 4, as does Illustration 
No. 3 shows the wrestler getting away 
from under, when a contestant does not 
hold a man properly. By throwing his 
feet to the right and coming to almost 
a sitting posture and then making a 
quick turn to the right, the under man 
ts brought on top or on his feet. 





While the men are observing, 
they should keep one or two 
medicine balls going, as they are 











ILLUSTRATION No. 5 

This subtle move is little known. It is 
a favorite of George Bothner’s, perhaps 
the greatest light weight wrestler that 
ever lived. From the referee’s position, 
the wrestler bends his knees quickly, 
KEEPING HIS HANDS in about the 
same position as in the referee’s hold. 
When he is low enough, he slides his 
hands around his opponent’s leg or legs. 
The whole movement appears to be 
almost one, the two moves blending into 
what appears as one. This requires much 
practise, 








ILLUSTRATION No. 6 


An effective method which is little 
known of getting onto the feet. A quick 
and DETERMINED front roll with one 
leg between the opponent’s legs which is 
used to throw the opponent over the 
under man which will bring the under 
man on top or on his feet in short order. 
This move starts from the hands and 
knees. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ICE HOCKEY IN THE 
MIDDLEWEST 


F. W. LUEHRING 


Mr. Luehring was graduated from the University of Chicago where he was 
prominent in athletics. He coached for a few years in the middlewest and 
then went to Princeton as Basketball Coach and Director of Minor Sports. 
In 1919 he became Director of Athletics at the University of Nebraska and 
in 1922 was elected Director of Athletics at the University of Minnesota. 
He is Chairman of the N. C. A. A. Swimming Meet Committee and of the 
N. C. A. A. Swimming Rules Committee. He has had much to do in de- 
veloping Ice Hockey in the middlewest.—Enitor’s Note. 


NTERCOLLE- 

GIATE Ice 
Hockey has been 
growing rapidly 
in the Middle 
West during the 
last few years. 
Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, 
Marquette, Mich- 
igan School of Mines, Notre Dame, 
Carleton, St. Olaf, St. Thomas, 
Ramsey Tech, Missouri School of 
Osteopathy, Hibbing Junior Col- 
lege, and Eveleth Junior College, 
are among the institutions having 
intercollegiate schedules. Last year 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota organized a “Big Three” 
Intercollegiate Conference Hockey 
League with a double’ rouna 
robin series of games. This 
league proved so successful in 
participation and student interest 
that it was resumed in 1924. Min- 
nesota won the “Big Three” inter- 
collegiate championship last year, 
losing but one of her eight confer- 
ence games. This game was lost to 
Michigan at Ann Arbor after the 
Gophers had conquered the Wol- 
verines for three successive games. 
Conference hockey history bids fair 
to repeat itself again this year. 
Minnesota has thus far won all of 
her games excepting one which 
again was the final game at Michi- 
gan. The Gophers are again Con- 


1} 





ference Champions although they 
still have two games left with Wis- 
consin. Coach Emil Iverson who 
is in charge of the winter sports 
program at the University of Min- 
nesota, comprising skiing, figure 
and speed skating, and ice hockey, 
had but half of last year’s squad 
back as a nucleus for the Minnesota 
team. Even before ice was avail- 
able he drilled the men in funda- 
mentals of foot and stick work. 














OLSON OF MINNESOTA, RIGHT 
WING, SCORING ON 
MARQUETTE 


Ice fundamentals were continued 
and elaborated as soon as ice was 
available. Every effort was made 
to improve the technique of the men 
in quick pivoting, dodging, as well 
as in the team work fundamentals 
of passing, back checking, and de- 
fense work. The results showed 
that this daily practice in funda- 
mentals was fully justified. The 
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Minnesota team advanced rapidly 
and proved superior in individual 
and team work to the other col- 
leges which faced the Gophers as 
opponents. 

Coach Barss of Michigan, him- 
self, a former Canadian Hockey 
Star, now a graduate student at 
Michigan, is also thoroughly fa- 
miliar with hockey fundamentals. 
As a result, the Michigan team pre- 


sented the stiffest offense which 
Minnesota encountered this year. 
Michigan defeated Notre Dame 


twice, Wisconsin three times and 
Minnesota once. 

Coach Blodgett, the best player 
on the Badger team last year, is 
building for the future at Wiscon- 
sin. He had over. 100 Freshman 











MARQUETTE GOAL STOPPING A 


LONG SHOT 

playing hockey this yeag but with 
a new varsity squad could not de- 
velop great offensive power during 
the present season. The Badgers, 
however, put up a strong defense 


which gave their opponents all 
kinds of trouble. Among their 
notable achievements was a tie 


game with Michigan at Ann Arbor 
and the loss of a 2-1 game to Mar- 
quette at Milwaukee after three ex- 
tra periods of play. Wisconsin 
lost a number of the last year’s 
team and consequently was greatly 
handicapped in team work. Mar- 
quette University was represented 
by one of the strongest teams in 


the Middle West. Jake Thompson, 


a former star on the Milwaukee 


team in the United States Amateur 
Hockey League was the coach. The 
schedule included a home and home 
series with Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin as well as games with Michigan, 
St. Thomas, Ramsey Tech, Michi- 








MINNESOTA ON THE OFFENSE 


Michigan game at Minneapolis. 


gan School of Mines, and Notre 
Dame University. 

Hockey is well adapted for intra- 
mural games. Most of the colleges 
above cited have extensive intra- 








AT MINNESOTA RINK 


Michigan on the offense. Minnesota de- 
ploy on defense at Minneapolis. 


mural leagues. At the University 
of Minnesota, fraternaties are tak- 
ing part in hockey, and each fra- 
ternity is represented by at least 
one hockey team. A schedule of 
more than fifty games has been ar- 
ranged and most of the series has 
been played, and great interest is 
(Continued on page 38) 
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ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


In the January JouRNAL under 
the subject of Organization and 
Administration matters pertain- 
ing to equipment and the pur- 
chase of equipment were dis- 
cussed. In that article it was sug- 
gested that some of the schools 
and colleges used order blanks 
when purchasing equipment. This 
is to be recommended not only 
for colleges and the larger high 
schools, but also for the smaller 
institutions. The reasons are 
evident. If the purchasing agent 
orders a bill of goods verbally, 
the chances are that he will not 
make a record of the transaction. 
Thus in case of a dispute when 
the goods are delivered the buyer 
will not be able to show just 
what goods were ordered. If the 
purchasing agent is accustomed 
to the use of order blanks, he will 
confirm verbal orders with the 
regular blank which may be sent 
later to the firm from which the 
goods were ordered. 

If the coach makes a practice 
of ordering goods by letter, un- 
doubtedly he keeps a carbon copy 
of his order. The purchase order 
blanks, however, are uniform in 
size, may be systematically filed 
and if used will prove a time 
saver. Further, it is desirable to 
use an order number, which will 
check with the invoice number. 
In addition it may be suggested 
that the coach who uses order 
blanks and preserves them will 
have in his file a complete record 
of his purchases, from which he 
can easily make reports for the 
season or year. 

The following form is sug- 
gested as a guide in printing 
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order blanks. The usual letter 
size, eight and a half inches by 
eleven, is commonly used: 

The original copy of the pur- 
chase order is sent to the firm 
with the two voucher forms and 
the duplicate purchase order, 
which should be printed on 
colored stock is filed until the 
goods are received. With the 
duplicate blanks in the files, the 
purchasing agent may readily 
check up at any time to ascertain 
when the goods were ordered, 
and what numbers were ordered. 
When the bill is paid the dupli- 
cate purchase order may be filed 
with the  receipted voucher. 
When possible, goods should be 
ordered by catalogue numbers. 

The accompanying voucher 
forms are recommended as hav- 
ing proved satisfactory in a num- 
ber of institutions. The original 
or white form is filed with the 
copy of the purchasing order to 
show payment and the duplicate 
form is returned to the shipper 
with the check to show what bill 
is paid. Some firms will return 
their own voucher forms along 
with the voucher forms which 
were attached to the purchase 
order, but this need not cause any 
confusion. Every business house 
conducts its business on a busi- 
ness-like basis. 

It will be noted that the blank 
provides for a statement of terms. 
It is customary for firms to give 
two per cent discount where bills 
are paid in ten days after the in- 
voice is received. When orders 
are placed a number of weeks in 
advance it is well to stipulate that 


the goods are to be billed as of a 
(Continued on page 16) 
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ATHLETICS—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 


That there is a striking similarity between the development of 
athletics in ancient Greece and modern America has been called to 
our attention in recent days by several prominent educators. These 
men have noted that the so-called evils incident to our athletics 
were prevalent in Hellenic athletics and some of them have sug- 
gested that with the corruption of athletics in the Greek world 
athletics grew in disfavor and ultimately were discontinued. It has 
further been pointed out that the fate of Greek athletics and the fall 
of Greek civilization were coincident. 

With the record of the past before us it might be advanced that 
Greece built large stadia, athletics there were highly organized, pro- 
fessionalism crept into the contests and there was some evidence 
of crookedness in the conduct of some of the games and therefore 
since we are concerned with these same phenomena today, athletics 
here are headed toward disaster and our civilization is in danger. 

Three remedies are usually advanced for these ills of athletics. 
Ailments which are usually grossly exaggerated and some of which 
exist only in the minds of those who “view with alarm” the present 
tendencies in our athletic system. 

First, there are those who would abolish inter-institutional ath- 
letics. The man who easily despairs of solving problems. connected 
with his business or profession and therefore would abandon what 
he has, is akin to the man who seeing mistakes being made in the 
administration of a government would overthrow the government 
and make it over along idealistic lines, or the doctor who would kill 
his patient instead of attempting to cure him. The individual who 
favors abolishing competitive’ athletics, it may safely be predicted, 
will not accomplish his desires. He is not an unmitigated nuisance, 
however, because he serves to keep us from settling down into a 
state of smug complacency and from believing that our athletics are 
ideal. Certainly we must continually strive for higher standards in 
the conduct of our games and sports as we must if we are worth 
while Americans manifest zeal for the best possible administration 
of government in our cities and nation. 

Second, some there are who would place limitations on the 
development of competitive athletics. Just how this is to be done 
is another matter. In the leading colleges, schedules have been 
limited, the length of the pre-season football practice prescribed, 
and other conditions imposed, all of which restrictions have un- 
doubtedly proven satisfactory when viewed from every angle. Those 
who are talking in terms of restricting the development of college 
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athletics are not chiefly concerned with the competitive features of 
the contests, but with the size of the crowds that attend the games 
and the amount of money which is taken in at the gate. No one has 
yet suggested where the limitations should be placed on the number 
of people who may be permitted to view the games or how much 
money the football manager may handle without contaminating the 
players. The Journal believes that if the ticket money is unwisely 
expended, then those in authority should see that it goes into the 
right channels, but for the most part the profit from the games is 
used for buildings, improvements and maintenance and is not thrown 
into a fund from which the athletes are paid as so many would have 
us believe. 

Third, then there are others who are convinced that though 
our athletics are continually improving, yet there is a great deal to 
be done to make them of the greatest possible value to society. This 
work is to be accomplished by the men who are directly responsible 
for the administration of athletics. These men not only have it in 
their power to shape athletics along the right lines, but there is 
accruing evidence that they are so doing. The schools and the 
college governing boards throughout the last quarter of a century 
have not in the main labored constructively to make the physical 
education activities a force in the educational system, but have only 
adopted restrictive measures toward athletics. There is developing 
a new attitude toward these things, however, in educational circles 
and the next quarter of a century should witness some very signifi- 
cant developments in physical education. 

The coaches and athletic directors who teach the principle of 
respect for the rules of the game, who uphold the highest ideals of 
sportsmanship and who are developing ethical standards through 
the medium of athletic games are the men who will chiefly be cred- 
ited with having saved our athletics and possibly our civilization 
from the fate which befell Greek athletics and Greek civilization. 


' tS THE BASKETBALL SEASON 


A few years ago a crowd.tof ten thousand people at a football 
game was unusual. This season a number of basketball games were 
attended by that many spectators. The interest in a sport is easily 
measured by the attendance figures at the games. Basketball, how- 
ever, is not only popular with the fans, but is also the favorite 
intramural sport of the students in the colleges, and it is probably 
true that more schools support interscholastic basketball teams than 
football, baseball and track teams. 

Taken as a whole the new basketball rules have proven satis- 
factory. Some think that the rules should be changed to prohibit 
stalling, but it would not be fair to legislate against stalling on the 
part of the offense and not against stalling by the teams on defense. 
The unwritten law of sport will operate as regards the ethics of this 
practice and the desirability of a new rule on this matter is question- 
able. 

It would be a good thing if basketball did not leave so much 
to the judgment of the officials, but since the officials play so im- 
portant a part in the sport it is all the more necessary that care 
be exercised in selecting the officials and then when they have been 
appointed, the coaches and players must uphold these men and abide 
by their decisions. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
certain date. For instance, if 
football equipment is ordered in 
the Spring and the goods will be 
needed September 10th, it is well 
to stipulate that the goods are to 
be delivered on or before Sep- 
tember Ist and billed for Septem- 
ber Ist. In a great many cases 
the manufacturer will ship the 
goods before September Ist, but 
he should date the invoice as of 
September Ist. This permits the 


purchaser to take advantage of 
the discount terms. In the course 
of a year the coach who discounts 
his bills will save considerable 
money for his school. 

At the bottom of the voucher 
is the blank marked “Appropria- 
tion.” This space should be used 
for indicating whether the goods 
are to be charged against football, 
basketball or what. 

The line “Rec’d O. K.” is to 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
West High School 


Portland, Penn. 


PURCHASE ORDER 











Date _192_ 





Please deliver the following articles to the Athletic Association: 





QUANTITY 


ARTICLE 











Please follow directions exactly: 


I. Address every package of goods to 
JOHN DOE, 
Athletic Association, 
West High School, 
Portland, Pa. 


Order No. 





Ship via 





II. Please bill us for goods on the at- 
tached voucher forms returning 
both the white copy and the dupli- 
cate pink copy. Be sure to indi- 
cate our purchase order number on 
all voucher forms. 





PuRCHASING AGENT 


Approved by: 














MI 
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be used when the goods are re- 
ceived by one person and the 
voucher approved by another. 
requently mistakes will be made 
in shipping. When such -is the 
case, when the boxes are un- 
packed the fact will be noted in 
this space. 

Some will suggest that pur- 
chase order blanks and voucher 
forms may be all right for the 
large universities that purchase 
many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of equipment during the year, but 


that they are not necessary in the 
small schools. While it is true 
that a big business may require a 
more elaborate system of book- 
keeping and filing than a small 
business, yet there is need for a 
system even when business is 
conducted on a small scale. The 
cost of printing the forms is dis- 
tributed over a number of years 
and consequently is inconsequen- 
tial. It is safe to predict that if 
a coach has once used this plan 
for a year, he will continue to 
make use of it indefinitely. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
West High School 


Portland, Penn. 


VOUCHER 


To be Returned to Purchasing Agent 
ALL BILLS MUST BE RENDERED IN DUPLICATE ON THIS FORM 


Our Order No. 


Date 





Must be shown on all voucher forms. 











Dr. to 
Name of firm 
Address of firm 
Terms Your Order No. Your Invoice No. 








Unless other terms are given, 2 per cent ten days, net 
30 days will be applied. Discount period will run from 


date of receipt of invoice. 















































UNIT ToTAL TRADE Net 
QUANTITY | MATERIAL PRICE PRICE Dis. Amt. 
(Itemize all bills in full) F 
(Do not fill in anything below 
this line.) 
Appropriation Approved 
Rec’d O. K. Date 











SPECIFIC INJURIES IN 
ATHLETICS 


By George T. Stafford 
Under the subject of “The Physical Director or Coach in the Field of the 


Physical Subnormal,’ Mr. 


Stafford, 


who is Assistant 


Professor of 


Orthopedics and Physical Diagnosis at the University of Illinois, has al- 
ready contributed articles for the May, September, October, November, De- 


cember, January and February Journals. 


Periodic Health Examinations 


will be discussed by Mr. Stafford in the April isswe—Ebrror’s Note. 


REA T- 

MENT. Rest 
with the arm 
fixed in a posi- 
tion of abduc- 
tion and slight 
external rota- 
tion, the weight 
of the limb be- 
ing taken off 
the shoulder joint. Many cases 
respond to the rest treatment of 
_a bandage supporting the elbow 
and carried across the opposite 
shoulder. An auxillary pad will 
help in the necessary abduction. 
Rest and support comprising the 
major part of the treatment heat 
and very light massage may be 
given until pain subsides. 
Exercises may then be given the 
arm with the patient supine; dia- 
thermy is indicated and finally 
active exercises. The abduction 
movements must be totally free 
from discomfort before the active 
exercises are started. The gen- 
eral health of the individual must 
be watched. If the case shows 
chronic constipation it will be 





well to bear in mind that any 
toxic or irritating substance 
which is thrown in the blood 


stream will have its effect on the 
existing weakness in some other 
part of the body. 

Many cases do well with a 
shoulder spica or a figure eight 
bandage. The Scotch douche 
used in hydrotherapy is found 
helpful in creating a local reac- 
tion. This may be used on ad- 
jacent muscles which support the 
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part. In this way the tone of the 
entire shoulder is improved and 
a lessening of the strain and pres- 
sure on the tender bursae results. 


The Elbow Joint 


Olecranon bursitis is found in 
basket ball cases where a man is 
suffering from an enlargement on 
the point of the elbow. Full ex- 
tension of the arm causes tension 
on the bursae or fluid sac and 
pain results. 

Treatment. The removal of 
the effusion is generally accom- 
plished by pressure as from a pad 
and bandage. ‘The part should 
be given adequate rest and fur- 
ther playing allowed only with 
the elbow well protected by a 
suitable elbow pad. 

Tennis Elbow. This condition 
may be caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the radiohumeral bursae, 
or by a strain or pulling apart of 
some of the fibres of the muscu- 
lar insertion of the extensor 
muscles of the forearm which at- 
tach at the external condyle of 
the humerus. Pain is felt on 
lifting some object or when the 
fist is clenched. A slight swell- 
ing may be seen as well as a very 
small definite area of pain felt. 
Dr. Whitman quotes Sir Robert 
Jones’ treatment as follows: “Di- 
rect pressure is made at the sensi- 
tive point by several thicknesses 
of adhesive plaster fixed in place 
by adhesive tape. A similar pad 
for compression is then placed 
upon the muscle below the joint. 
The first pad is designed to press 
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out the effused fluid and thus to 
permit direct contact of the sep- 
arated tissues. The second is by 
pressure on the muscles to limit 
their activity. The same prin- 
ciple applies to similar injuries 
to other joints.” This principle 
of limiting the muscular activity 
of affected parts is often seen in 
the average person applying a 
wrist strap for “some” sprain or 
strain in the wrist or forearm, or 
the laborer wearing a wide belt 
around the waist for a back in- 
jury. The restriction is to avoid 
the use of the injured part. 
The Wrist 


Sprain of the Wrist. A large 
number of “frail” or weak wrists 
results from the careless diagnos- 
ing of sprained wrists where in 
many cases a dislocation or frac- 
ture of one of the carpal bones 
should have been the diagnosis. 
Jones and Lovett say that dis- 
location without fracture is not 
common in the wrist. Enough 
has been written to caution the 
coach or physical director from 
careless diagnosing of sprained 
wrists. The advice of an Ortho- 
pedic surgeon and the further as- 
sistance of the X-ray should pre- 
cede the decision on the majority 
of cases. 

Assuming that the treatment 
will be for real sprains the pro- 
cedure is as follows: A gauze 
bandage may be applied about 
the metacarpus (bones between 
the fingers and the small bones 
of the wrist), the wrist and the 
lower part of the forearm. Ad- 
hesive may then be applied to act 
as a light splint. This prevents 
injury to the affected parts due 
to strain and at the same time 
allows enough functional move- 
ment necessary to nourish the 
injured part and hasten absorp- 
tion of the effused material in and 
around the injury. 

Further treatment: Heat fol- 
lowed by cold or massage and 


diathermy to hasten repair of the 
damaged parts. Care should be 
exercised in the use of the wrist 
following a sprain. It is well to 
avoid heavy work for at least 
two weeks and then the wrist 
be protected from further strain 
by a suitable strapping which is 
worn ONLY while the work is 
going on. Due care must be 
given that the wrist is not al- 
lowed to become weak due to the 
continual wearing of the protec- 
tion. 
The Back 

Bruises of the soft parts of the 
back. These are the results of 
kicks or falling on or against un- 
yielding surfaces. 

Treatment. Hydrotherapy in 
the form of hot and cold water 
applications hasten the absorp- 
tion of the effusion and restore 
tone to the part. A counter irri- 
tation such as electricity or iodine 
is sometimes found helpful. The 
criss-cross adhesive’ strapping 
which aims for artificial support 
of the injured erector spinae 
muscles is the logical procedure 
to follow the hot and cold appli- 
cations. 

Sprains of the Back are caused 
by some sudden forms of violence 
in the way of a twisting of the 
body in an unguarded moment. 

Symptoms. Pain over the site 
of the sprain, often discoloration, 
limited movements and swelling. 

Treatment. Complete rest un- 
til the acute stage has passed. 
For the athlete, the criss-cross 
adhesive strapping will suffice as 
rest for the part. The ordinary 
hot and cold applications may be 
used and if diathermy is conveni- 
ent, a systematic procedure with 
deep heat, followed by massage 
will soon put the man back in the 
game. 


Sacro-Iliac Disturbances 


Sprains. A true sprain of the 
sacro-iliac articulating parts gen- 
erally, comes from sudden falls 
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with the thigh abducted. The 
symptoms are local pain on pres- 
sure or motion. The strappings 
which start at the front of the 
hip bone on one side and circle 
to the body to the front of the 
opposite hip bone generally bring 
relief if proper rest is given and 
the part treated by ordinary 
sprain methods. 

Dislocations of the sacro-iliac. 
The question immediately arises 
as to whether there is really a 
separation of the parts. The ma- 
jority of doctors do not admit of 
a separation but rather speak of 
a relaxation of the pelvic articula- 
tions caused by a malposition of 
the sacrum. The symptoms are 
local discomfort at or around the 
articulations, pain along’ the 
sciatic nerve, generally induced 
by forward bending of the body 
with the knees straight or leg 
raising with the knee extended. 
The treatment is as follows: For 
temporary relief the adhesive 
strapping may be used to stabil- 
ize artificially the pelvic region at 
the back. Further treatment is 
to tone up the part with physio- 
therapy measures which have 
been outlined above. In cases 
where good response is not found 
from this treatment a special belt 
or corset may be used as a re- 
tentive apparatus to be used in 
connection with the other treat- 
ment. 


Testicle Injury 


Owing to the numerous hap- 
penings in athletic sports, it is 
well to know the physiological 
treatment for this painful con- 
dition. 

The cause is well known. The 
treatment consists first of all in 
relieving the pain first by eleva- 
tion of the parts and hot applica- 
tions. The hot applications will 
cause further congestion so cold 
must always follow the hot to 
relieve this congestion. A _ sus- 
pensory bandage should be worn 


until the parts regain normal 
tone again. 
The Knee 
Structure. The knee is a hinge 


joint allowing slight rotation out- 
ward of the tibia (shin bone) on 
the femur (thigh bone) as the 
leg is extended. With the knee 
bent, internal and external rota- 
tion is allowed as well as a slight 
forward and backward motion. 
A fibrous capsule almost com- 
pletely surrounds the joint. 

The joint is further supported 
by a number of ligaments, mus- 
cles and tendons, chief of which 
for this consideration, are the an- 
terior crucial ligament, the pos- 
terior crucial ligament and the 
internal and external lateral liga- 
ments. The anterior crucial liga- 
ment assists in preventing for- 
ward displacement of the tibia. 
It is attached to the upper front 
part of the tibia and partly to the 
lateral (outer) semilunar carti- 
lage and passes upward and back- 
ward to the inside of the lateral 
condyle of the femur. The pos- 
terior crucial ligament is attached 
to the upper back part of the 
tibia and passes upward and for- 


ward to the inner side of the 
medial (inner) condyle of the 
iemur. This ligament assists in 


preventing backward  displace- 
ment of the tibia. The internal 
lateral ligament is attached to the 
internal condyle of the femur and 
runs down to the internal condyle 
of the tibia. The external lateral 
ligament is attached to the exter- 
nal condyle of the femur and runs 
down to the head of the fibula. 
Between the bone of the thigh 
and the bones of the leg are the 
semilunar cartilages. These are 
arranged as buffers to prevent the 
tibia and femur being pressed to- 
gether, but allow full movement 
in the normal joint without inter- 
ference with the movement. 


When the knee is bent the two 
cartilages slide forward toward 
the center and when the joint is 
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extended they slide away from 
the center. 

Injuries to Knee Joint: As the 
internal cartilage and the internal 
lateral ligament are the parts 
most affected, the discussion will 
be limited to conditions on the 
inner side of the knee. Internal 
lateral ligament. Under normal 
conditions this ligament supports 
the inner side of the joint but 
with the knee slightly bent and 
the foot turned out, a sudden 
weight thrown on the structure 
or a slipping outward of the foot, 
causes an inward rotation of the 
femur and a tearing of the short 
internal lateral ligament (usually 
at the tibia end of the insertion) 
and a slipping of the femur over 
the rear of the internal cartilage, 
which is attached to the internal 
lateral ligament. The common 
result is a “nipped cartilage” and 
often a sprain fracture where the 
ligament is torn from its attach- 
ment on the tibia. The least that 
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Feothall: ‘The fundamentals of football, with the 
players for spring training. 


TYRUS R. COBB, Mer. Detroit Baseball Team: 
I take great pleasure in recommending it to high 
school coaches and p!layers—in fact, any young 
man who is interested in athletics will find this 
book a good guide and a very great help. 


A. A. STAGG, Univ. of Chicago, Ill.: I have only 
skimmed over it now, but believe that it would be 
a very interesting and instructive piece of reading. 
I hope soon to be able to really read the book. 


Boston New York Chicago 





. = HOW TO BE AN ATHLETE 


CHARLES E. HAMMETT. al CARL L. LUNDGREN 


with introduction by 


fg JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


A Book for the Player or Coach 
Baseball Basketball 
Batting Fundamentals 
, Play of: 
Bunting Forward 
Pitching Guard 
oasis i Center 
Base Running Giese Balen 
Team Play Defense 
Play of: For All Major Sports 
Catcher Training Schedules 
First Baseman Conditioning Exercises 
nae eating Sprains 
Infielder Torn Ligaments 
Outfielder Diet Before a Contest 
play of each position. Should be in the hands of 


ROBT. W. EDGREN, Los Angeles, Calif.: I wish 
I’d had that book many years ago when I was a 
boy evolving ‘‘styles’’ in hammer throwing and 
shot putting and a lot of other athletic feats with- 
out coaching and without much of an idea of the 
way these things are done by those who know how. 
The book is a useful book to any athletic boy, or 
any boy who isn’t athletic and would like to be. 
I enjoyed it, although somewhat of a veteran in 
sports. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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may be expected is a sprained in- 
ternal lateral ligament. 

Symptoms: Pain at the inner 
side of the joint and especially 
when the foot is turned out, 
swelling and limitation of move- 
ment. 

Treatment: <A splint or cast 
should be used for immobilization 
for two or three weeks, a one- 
quarter inch lift on the inner 
border of the heel to throw the 
weight to the external ligaments 
and to relieve the strain on the 
internal lateral ligament. Weight 
bearing is allowed with the lift 
on the heel and a splint on the 
knee, only after a week. The pa- 
tient should then be instructed 
to walk with the toes turned in, 
or pigeon toed. Following this 
the part should be toned and gen- 
eral treatment given which will 
develop normal function in the 


joint. 
Internal semilunar cartilage. 
Due to the attachment of this 


cartilage to the internal lateral 
ligament, it is often involved in 
athletic injuries. If the action of 
the cartilages in flexion and ex- 
tension of the knee joint is re- 
membered, it is easy to see that 
with the knee slightly bent, the 
common injury is displacement of 
the cartilage inward. The wedge 
shaped disc margin is pulled into 
the joint and gives the common 
picture of “locked knee.” 

Symptoms: Generally an in- 
ability to extend the joint fully, 
pain and effusion. 

Treatment: Absolute  reduc- 
tion. Unless the patient can 
actively extend his leg fully, the 
reduction is not complete. The 
usual reduction procedure is as 
follows: 1. The knee is fully 


flexed and rotated inward on the 
femur. 2. On the count of “three” 
the patient kicks (extends his leg 
straight) as the operator assists 
and gives slight adduction at the 
joint to allow as much space as 
possible for the cartilege to slip 


out to its normal position. This 
is usually the doctor’s work and 
should not be attempted by the 
coach, unless in an emergency. 

Full fixation by a splint or cast 
should be given for at least two 
weeks and even for three weeks. 
This allows the injured tissues to 
unite and the cartilage to become 
attached again. After three 
weeks, the limb may be used with 
the lift on the inner border, toes 
should be turned in and a support 
should be used to prevent strain 
on the inner part of the knee. 
Following this, the procedure is 
simply to tone the part and to 
work for normal function of the 
joint. Attention should be given 
the parts above and below the 
knee as well as the knee itself. 
This applies especially to the 
thigh muscles. 

Synovitis or inflammation of 
the synovial membrane which 
lines the joint: This is caused by 
violence which may be either a 
blow or a movement of the joint 
outside of the physiological lim- 


its. It often accompanies the 
knee injuries which have just 
been described. 

Symptoms: Motion painful 


and limited due to irritation and 
further secretion of synovial 
fluids, floating patella or “click- 
ing patella.” 

Treatment: Rest by immobil- 
ization, and massage to relieve 
the effusion. Bandaging over 
cotton will often prevent effusion 
or exudation and should be ap- 
plied as soon after the injury as 
possible. Dr. Moorehead’s “rail 
fence” dressing (page 168 “Trau- 
matic Surgery”) is useful to pre- 
vent further irritation. Complete 
immobilization, for a period of 
any length, will cause muscular 
atrophy. Massage is, therefore, 
necessary to restore tone to the 
part. Body tone must be main- 
tained but exercises should not 
call for a movement of the joint 
for three weeks. After this 
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period carefully administered non- 
weight bearing exercises should 
be given. Care must be exercised 
to protect the part from move- 
ment, which the patient knows 
from experience will cause dis- 
comfort. 
The Ankle 


“Sprained ankle.” Owing to 
the strength of the lateral liga- 
ments and the numerous bony 
parts which may become involved 
in the injury, the term “sprain” 
should not be used without good 
reason. A _ sprained ankle, in- 
volving the ligaments ONLY, 
may properly be termed a 
‘sprain.” 

A sprain is generally caused by 
a sudden movement of the foot 
beyond physiological limits. If 
the capsule is involved, a swelling 
generally results at once. Pain 
is felt locally and movement 
which involves a stretching of the 
injured part also produces pain. 
Discoloration is due to the in- 
ternal bleeding. 

It is well in ALL ankle cases 
to determine by X-ray whether 
or not a sprain, fracture or dislo- 
cation is present. Displacement, 
due to fracture of the tibia, is not 
always present in many so-called 
“sprained ankles.” Thus it is al- 
ways best in every case to play 
safe and have the X-ray taken as 
soon as possible. 

Treatment of a Sprained Ankle: 
Rest is always called for, avoid- 
ance of weight bearing, and eleva- 
tion of the limb to avoid conges- 
tion around the injured part. Ice 
packs, for the first day or until 
the acute stage has passed, will 
help in eliminating much of the 
swelling which generally is pres- 
ent. At the end of the first day, a 
one-inch thickness of absorbent 
cotton bandaged by an ankle 
bandage (the edge of the cotton 
should protrude at least one inch 
beyond the bandage) will give 
sufficient immobilization and 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 






ere a A 


OULD you play as 
good a game of golf if 
you were worrying about 
the security of the clothes 
you left in the locker room? 


Can your employees do as 
good a day’s work without 
steel lockers for the safe- 
keeping of their clothes and 


property? 
Give them Durand Steel 


Lockers. It’s good business. 


We make also Steel Racks, Bins, 
and Shelving. Catalog on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1509 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. - Chicage 
609 West 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
1509 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
2409 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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pressure to allow nature to re- 
pair the injured part, prevent fur- 
ther damage and keep the etfusion 
out of the joint. At the end of 
two days hot and cold applica- 
tions, and other measures to pro- 
mote circulation, should be used. 
Massage may be used to hasten 
absorption of effusion. Adhesive 
strapping may be used from this 
time through a period of three 
weeks, at which time the usual 
athletic sprain should be well. It 
is wise to note any foot difficul- 
ties, such as pronation or flat-foot, 
and make suitable correction in 
the shoes to allow comfortable 
and correct mechanical action of 
the feet in locomotion. The usual 
figure eight bandage should be 
used in all games tor protection 
against ankle injuries or foot 
strain. These should not be worn 
when the patient is not engaged 
in athletics or exercise. 

Another type of treatment often 
used is hot and cold applications 
to the injured part and careful 
strapping “Gibney or _basket- 
weave,’ by means of this method 
the tape takes the place of the 
injured ligaments, thus allowing 
sufficient rest and repair. The 
foot may then be used immedi- 
ately. This treatment cannot be 
recommended as a general one, as 
it requires a rugged development 
to bring about perfect recovery. 

“Sprain fractures.” Owing to 
the strength of the ligaments, a 
severe twist of the ankle often 
tears a small flake of the bony 
surface with it. Pain, swelling in 
the joint, incomplete function, 
pain and tenderness over the torn 
parts, are symptoms of this con- 
dition. 

Treatment: First reduce the 
effusion and then treat as a frac- 
ture. A plaster cast is the safest 
for two weeks to allow the bony 
flake to grow back again. At the 


end of two weeks, tonic treatment 
and massage may be given, grad- 
ually allowing active use of the 


part. The common crepe ankle 
pandage may be used tor two 
weeks longer and at the end of 
this period (four weeks in ali) the 
part should be normal again, If 
there is a slight disability, this 
should clear up in a week, pro- 
viding tonic treatment is given 
and the adhesions have been 
broken. 

Myositis Ossificans, or a hard- 
ening of the connective tissue of 
the muscle, resembling bone in 
its structure. This condition is 
discussed because of the common 
ertor which is made in mistak- 
ing this condition for “Charley 
Llorse.” 

Lovett and Jones’ “Orthopedic 
Surgery” speaks of this condition 
as having “its origin in an escape 
of bone elements induced by the 
original trauma (injury) and is 
most often the result of consider- 
able tearing of muscular attach- 
ment from bone, accompanied by 
a varying amount of hemorrhage. 
With the torn muscular attach- 
ment, fragments of periosteum 
and osteogenetic tissue are pulled 
away, and these apparently are 
originators of interfibrillary and 
intermuscular septa.” 

Massage, in place of assisting 
in the removal of the clot, only 
increases the blood supply to the 
clot and augments the further 
growth and size of the mass. 
Therefore, while massage may 
be useful in “Charley Horse,” it 
is NOT to be used in myositis 
ossificans. 

Symptoms: Differing from 
“Charley Horse” myositis ossi- 
ficans gives little pain at first, 
simply a slight inability to func- 
tion fully in the particular mus- 
cles involved (usually the front 
of the thigh), the limb may be 
heavy and while the part be- 
comes harder, the movement of 
the limb is more difficult and ties 
up very easily. 

Diagnosis: X-ray is necessary 

(Continued on page 39) 
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~ Coaches and Directors 








If your dealer can’t supply 
you with the 


SPALDING OFFICIAL 
No. M BASKET BALL 


we will supply them 
direct. 


The Spalding M basket 


ball will be used in most 
all the sectional, regional, 
and State Championship 
‘Tournaments. 


Used exclusively by Big 
Ten and Missouri Valley 
schools. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Stores in all cities. 
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CALISTHENICS 


BY 


R. W. ROGERS 
Mr. Rogers attended Morningside College for three years and then trans- 


ferred to Springfield College where he was graduated in rgIt. 


After grad- 


uation, for two years he was Director of the Gymnasium and assistant coach 


at Drake University. 


He then was Director of Physical Training at North 


Des Moines High School for two years and for five years was in charge 


of required work and intramural athletics at lowa State College. 
holds a similar position at Grinnell College. 


He now 
This is the concluding article 


of a series which Mr. Rogers has written for the Journal—Enpitor’s Nore. 


Lesson Seven 
l. Hip firm 


position: 
Head rota- 
tion — Be- 
gin. (1 to 
16 counts). 
. Hip firm 
position: 
Heels 
Raise. 


(1). 


Lower. 


(2). 


. Deep knee bend and arms 


forward—Raise. (1). Arms 
upward—Stretch. (2). Arms 
forward—Lower. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4). 

. Bend stand position.  For- 


ward rotation of shoulders. 
Begin. (1 to 16 counts). 


. Alternate knee raising with 


arms 
Raise. 


sideward — upward — 
(1). Position. (2). 
stand position with 


hips firm: Trunk to right— 
Bend. (1). Raise. (2). 


. Front leaning rest position. 


Body to floor—Lower. (1). 


Body—Raise. (2). 


. Prone position on floor, arms 


Trunk upward raise 
forward — Fling. 
(2). 


at side. 
and arms 
(1). Position. 


. Supine position with hands 


beneath hips: Legs upward 
—Raise. (1). Lower. (2). 
Supine position with hands 
beneath hips. Legs Upward 
—Raise. (1). Sideward— 


l 


12. 


] 


14. 


1 


1 
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1. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


Spread. (2). Together— 
Place. (3). To floor—Lower. 
(4). 

Arch stand position. Trunk 
backward—Bend. (1). Raise. 
(2). 

Alternate right and left 
charging with arms sideward 


—Raise. (1). Trunk to right 
—Bend. (2). Raise. (3). 
Position. (4). 

Hip firm positon. Rotation 


of trunk, clockwise—Begin. 
(1 to 16 counts). 

Jump to stride stand position, 
arms forward-upward—Raise. 


(1). Trunk forward-down- 
ward—Bend. (2). Raise. 
(3). Position. (4). 


Right toe touch to side with 
right arm sideward raising 
left hand to shoulder—Place. 
(1). Position. (2). (Alter- 
nate to right and left.) 
Breathing exercises. 


Lesson Eight 


. Alternate right and left knee 


raising with hands back of 


head—Place. (1). Position. 
(2). 

. Head firm position. Head to 
right resisting with hand— 
Bend. (1). Raise. (2). To 
left—Bend. (3). Raise. (4). 


. Deep knee bend with hands 


to shoulders—Place. (1). Left 
arm sideward fling and right 
arm upward—Stretch. (2). 
Left hand to shoulder and 
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right arm  sideward—Sink. 
(3). Positon. (4). 

4. Arms sideward raise position. UNIVERS IT Y 
Alternate right and left leg 
rotation—Begin. (1 to 16 


counts). MINNESOTA 


Alternate right and left foot 


wu 














charging with arms to thrust Two Terms of the 
—Take. (1). Trunk back- 

. . c 4 
ward—Bend. (2). Forward SUMMER SESSION 
—Raise. (3). Position. (4). 1924 

6. Arms fore-upward and right 

> ; * 
foot backward—Raise. (1). First Term: June 21st to July 31st 
Trunk forward—Bend. (2). Second Term: July 31st to Sept. 5th 
Trunk—Raise. (3).  Posi- ' 
tion. (4). (Alternate right 2S ae pee > oe 
and left foot.) ing — Sue sae grad- 

- 7 seni s uate professi: ZTees. 

/. Prone position on floor with Well planned program of recreational 
arms placed forward: Up- activities in charge of a full-time 
ward raising of arms and ee — 
trunk from floor on (1). Arms Favorable climate and pleasant 
sideward—Fling. (2). For- living conditions 
ward—Fling. (3). Position. aera 
( 4). Address: Director of the Summer Session 

. ra P University of Minnesota 

8. Prone position with arms Minneapolis, Minn. 





placed forward: Raising right 











Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


Track Supplies 
for 1924 


Indoor and Outdoor 
Track Shoes 


Jumping Shoes 
Track Clothing 


It’s a square deal trademark— 





Send for Spring and Summer 


Catalog. Now ready. W & D-V—Satisfaction—Quality 
Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Col. 


Wright &F Ditson of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


_ 14. 


. Wrist flexions—Begin. 
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arm and left leg from floor on 


(1). Lower. (2). Left arm 
and right leg—Raise. (3). 
Position. (4). 

Supine position on _ floor. 
Bend knees to abdomen on 
(1). Straighten. (2). 


Bridge position. Raise body 
to high bridge position on (1). 


Lower. (2). 

Supine position on _ floor, 
hands beneath hips. [lex 
legs and take cycle move- 
ment. (1 to 32 counts.) 


Walk stand, hips firm posi- 
tion. Trunk backward bend. 


(1). Raise. (2). 


Jump to stride stand position 


with arms _ fore-upward— 
Raise. (1). Trunk fore- 
downward — Bend. (2). 
Raise. (3). Position. (4). 


Jump to stride stand position 
with arms forward — Raise. 
(1). Feet together and arms 
sideward—Place. (2). Jump 
to stride stand and arms for- 
ward—Fling. (3). Position. 


(4). 


. Breathing exercises. 


Lesson Nine 


. Flexion of fingers—Begin. (1 


to 16 counts.) 
(1 to 
16 counts.) 


. Forearm flexions—Begin. (1 


to 16 counts.) 
Hips firm positon. Alternate 
right and left flexion of legs. 


Begin. (1). (2). 


. Arms fore-upward and right 


knee—Raise. (1). Lower. 
(2). (Alternate right and 
left.) 

Jump to stride and _ bend 
stand—Position. (1). Bend 


trunk downward and swing 
arms between legs—(2). 
Back to positon — one — on 
(3). Position. (4). 

Hips firm positon. Alternate 
right and left rotation of 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


18. 


trunk— Begin. (1 to 16 
counts.) 














. Supine position on floor, arms 
above head on floor. ‘Trunk 
forward—Raise. (1). Lower 
(2). Legs fore - upward— 
Raise. (3). Lower. (4). 

. Supine positon on floor. Head 
forward—Raise. (1). Lower. 
(2). 

Stride stand positon. Arms 
fore-upward— Raise. (1). 
Arms—Lower. (2). 

Arms fore-upward — Raise. 
(3). Trunk fore-downward— 
Sink. (4). 

Stride stand, hands clasped 
above head. Swing arms and 
trunk fore-downward and to 
right on (1). Forward-up- 
ward on (2). Between legs 
on (3). Fore-upward on (4). 
Hands to shoulders position. 
Klbows forward—Fling. (1). 
Elbows backward — Stretch. 
(2). 

Walk stand position with 
arms fore-upward raise. 
Trunk to right—Bend. (1). 
Raise. (2). To left—Bend. 
(3). Raise. (4). 

Bend stand position. Right 
toe touch forward and arms 
sideward—Thrust. (1). 
Hands to shoulders and right 
toe to side—Place. (2). Toe 
touch in front and arms side- 
ward—Thrust. (3). Position. 
(4). (Alternate right and 
left.) 

. Arms fore-upward—R aise. 
(1). Arms fore-downward— 
Sink. (2). Fore-upward— 
Raise. (3). Position. (4). 
Arms sideward and left leg 
forward—Raise. (1). Right 
knee—Bend. (2). Knee 
Straighten. (3). Position. 
(4). (Alternate with right 
and left knee bending.) 

Hip firm position. Running 
in place—Begin. (1). 
Breathing exercises. 
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Lesson Ten 


1. Bend stand positon. Heels— 
Raise. (1). Knees—Bend. 
(2). Knees—Straighten. (3). 
Heels—Lower. (4). 

2. Bend stand position. 
Shoulder rotation—Begin. (1 
to 16 counts.) 

3. Hips firm positon. Head 
forward—Bend. (1). Back- 
ward—Bend. (2). 











4. Hips firm position. Head 
sideward—Bend. (1). Raise. ]| You Are Sure 
? 
Pe ( <) ” of satisfaction with MEDART Equipment. De- 
9 Deep knee bends with hands | signed for convenience — safety is built into every 
° pate piece. Constructed to stand up indefinitely under 
clasped back of head—Take. wear and weather. 


(1). Position. (2). 

6. Arms side-upward and right 
foot sideward—Raise. (1). 
Trunk to left—Bend. (2). & 
Trunk—Raise. (3). Posi- PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


tion ( 4) | is the result of over fifty years’ experience. Write | 
i is ‘i ee | teday for Catalog “M-30"--Locker Catalog “‘A-19” 
Arms sideward raise position. 


Arm circles—Begin. (1 to 16 ]| Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. | 
counts. ) | Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. | 
8. Knee bend rest position. Feet - —_—________ 
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Staff of Instruction 


Michigan’s 
Summer School for Coaches 
6 Weeks June 23—August 1. 


INSTRUCTION BY ALL REGULAR MICHIGAN COACHES 
For Full Information and Bulletin Write 


FIELDING H. YOST, DIRECTOR 
Yost Field House Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Also, Four-Year Course in Athletic Coaching and Physical 
Education conducted during regular school year. 


Bulletin on Request 
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‘“‘Whatever the Sport 
We Make the Shoe’’ 





Our Line of Shoes includes 
the following: 
Baseball Shoes Cross-Country Shoes 
Tennis Shoes Marathon Shoes 
Golf Shoes Jumping Shoes 
Bowling Shoes Road Running Shoes 
Basket Ball Indoor Running 
Shoes Shoes 

Running Shoes Bicycle Shoes 
Football Shoes Gymnasium Shoes 
Boxing Shoes Sheepskin Moccasins 


Skating Shoes Sheepskin Socks 
Outing Shoes Sheepskin Boots 
Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 


Ask Your Dealer for 
‘Athletic’? Brand 


The Athletic Shoe Co. 


916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 


4 


5 














Special 
Combination Offer 


The Athletic Journa 


A magazine for athletic 
coaches and physical $ 
GRIOTIIE. 55s sce cceces l 00 


The Playground = ys: 


Year 
A monthly magazine on 


A monty macs on $2.00 
Total... $3.00 


These magazines taken 
together 





Per 
Year 


Send your subscriptions to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


7017 Greenview Avenue 


Chicago, III. 








10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


cn 


6. 


NI 


. Alternate foot 


. Feet 
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sideward—Place. (1). To- 


gether—Place. (2). 


. Knee bend rest position. Feet 


backward—Place. For- 
ward—Place. (2). 
Supine position 
foreupward raised. 
of legs—Begin. 
counts. ) 

Stride stand and hips firm po- 
sition. Circumduction — of 
lrunk—Begin. (1 to 16.) 
Run in (1 
counts. ) 


(1). 


with legs 
Rotation 


(1 to 16 
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place. to 


Breathing exercises. 
Lesson Eleven 


placing for- 
arms forward— 
Heels raise and 
arms sideward—Fling. (2). 
Heels lower and arms for- 
ward—F ling. (3). Position. 


(4). 


ward and 


Fling. (1). 


. Head twisting from right to 


left—Begin. (1 to 16 counts.) 
placing sideways and 
arms—Bend. (1). Arms 
thrusting sideward and trunk 


forward - downward — Bend. 
(2). Trunk raise and arms— 
Bend. (3). Position. (4). 


Charging oblique forward and 


hands on neck—Place. (1). 
Trunk to right—Twist. (2). 
Trunk forward—Twist. (3). 


Position. (4). 


Supine position. Trunk for- 


ward - upward — Raise. (1). 
Trunk—Lower. (2). Legs 
fore - upward — Raise. (3). 


Lower. (4). 
Supine position. 
upward—Raise. (1). Arms 
sideward—Fling. (2). Arms 
forward—Swing. (3). Trunk 
backward—Lower. (4). 


Trunk fore- 


. Front leaning rest position. 


bending and alternate 
(1 to 16 counts.) 


Arm 
leg raising. 


. Alternate toe touching back- 


opposite knee 
arms fore-up- 


ward with 


bending and 
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ward—Raise. (1). Position. 
(2). 

9. Left leg and right arm side- 
ward—Fling. (1). Position. 
(2). (Alternate right and 
left.) 


10. Arms to thrust position. 
Trunk twisting and arms side- 
ward—Raise. (1). Position. 
(2). (Alternate right and 
left.) 

11. Hip firm position. Rock step 
—— (1 to 32 counts.) 

12. Breathing exercises. 


Dumb Bell Drill 


Note.—Emphasize all counts. 

Position—Head up, chin in, 
chest out, shoulders back and 
down, feet spread about twenty 
inches apart, bells grasped tightly 
in hands, arms straight and hang- 
ing by sides of thighs, palms in. 


Count 1—Swing between spread 
feet ; bend back as much as pos- 
sible, head well down, knees 
bent a little. 

Count 2—Straighten and bring 
bells to point of shoulders, 
palms up. 

Count 3—Thrust to sides hori- 
zontal. palms down. 

Count 4—Bring bells back strong 
to face of shoulders, palms up. 


No. 2 


Count 1—Trunk forward, oblique 
bending, striking bells together 
back of heel. 

Count 2—Trunk raising with 
forearm flexion forward. 

Count 3—Trunk forward, oblique 
bending with arms quarter 
oblique flexing. 

Count 4—Trunk raising with 
forearm flexion forward. 


No. 3 


Count 1—Swing arms _ between 
feet with trunk fore-down- 
ward bending. 


Count 2—Trunk raising and 
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Seats Wherever You 
Need Them 


N less than two hours 3500 seats 
are up and ready for the swim- 
ming meet tonight. Tomorrow 
rush them away for the basket 
ball game. Then knock them 
down and store them away in 
little space until the next crowd 
must be made comfortable. 


Our Knockdown Bleachers are 
everywhere in schools, colleges, 
industrial plants, baseball parks, 
playgrounds, clubs — wherever 
people congregate indoors or 
outdoors. 


They go up quickly without a 
bolt to tighten or a nail to drive. 
Yet they stand firm and rigid 
under the surging and jumping 
of an excited crowd. Solidity is 
their outstanding quality. 


Knockdown Bleachers are com- 
fortable—ample room for each 
spectator and a separate foot rest 
below the level of the seat ahead. 
The seat boards, made of high 
grade Washington Fir, are smooth 
and painted. The jacks or horses 
are made of strong, long leaf yel- 
low pine, securely bolted. 


Send for full description and prices. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


380 Griggs Street Urbana, III. 


Nelex DOW 


BLEACHERS 
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Locker Problem 


Solved! 


At last! A perfect keyless com- 
bination lock—The Dudley 
Keyless Lock. Locker 
thefts absolutely eliminated. 
\ Works on the same principle as 
™ the lock on a high priced safe. 
Absolutely rust-proof—can- 
not be picked or forced. 


No Keys To Lose 
Locks Like a Safe 
64,000 Combinations 


There are over 500,000 
Dudley Keyless Locks now 
in use. Don't worry along 
with the old, antiquated 
key lock system. Install 
the Dudley and insure a 
perfect locker system. 









Write For Free Inspection Lock 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free inspection, 
together with full details and our special low price to 
institutions. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
Dept. 23 Waukegan, Il. 








Stall ée Dean 


2339 LOGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


Made-to-Order or 
Ready-to-Wear 





BASEBALLS 


BATS 


MITTS and GLOVES 


and 
Other Athletic Equipment 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 











bring bells to face of shoulders, 
palms up. 

Count 3—Push to 
zontal. 

Count 4—Bring bells back with 
force to face of shoulders. 


No. 4 


front hori- 





Count 1—Bells sideward raise. 
Count 2—Bells to shoulders. 

Count 3—Bells sideward thrust. 
Count +—Bells lowered to side. 


No. 5 
bells 


Count between 
feet. 

Count 2—Bring bells to face of 
shoulders. 

Count 3—Push to high vertical. 

Count 4—Bring bells back to 
face of shoulders. 


No. 6 


1—-Swing 


Count 1—Trunk forward bend- 
ing swinging arms’ between 
legs. 


Count 2—Trunk 
forearm flexing. 

Count 3—Thrust to side horizon- 
tal with quarter trunk rotation. 


raising with 


Count 4—Back to position one. 
No. 7 


Count 1—Trunk fore-downward 
bending, swing arms between 
feet. 

Count 2—Trunk fore - upward 
raise, and swing bells up above 
head, bending elbows and try- 
ing to touch thumb ends be- 
tween the shoulder blades. 

Count 3—Trunk fore-downward 
bend and swing arms between 
teet. 


Count 4—Trunk and arms fore- 
upward raise. 
No. 8 
Count 1—Arms and bells fore- 
upward raise. 
Count 2—Arms and bells fore- 


downward sink. 
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Count 3—Arms and bells fore- 
upward raise. 

Count 4—Arms and trunk fore- 
downward sink. 


No. 9 


Count 1—Jump to stride stand 
position and bring bells to face 
of shoulders. 

Count 2—Trunk fore-downward 
bend and swing arms between 
legs. 

Count 3—T runk _ fore - upward 
raise and bring bells to face of 
shoulders. 

Count 4—Jump to position of at- 
tention. 





Question: Should the starter 
always set a sprinter or other 
contestant in a track event if he 


breaks over before the gun is 
fired? 

Answer: The rule reads: “Any 
competitor starting before the 


pistol is fired shall be put back 
one yard.” Some starters will 
call the men “up,” if he sees they 
are wavering, but if they go over 
before he calls “up” or shoots 
they should be set. 
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COACHES 8:st32:32=" 
the good positions 
are and help you get the place you want. 
Leading Universities, Colleges, Normal and 
Public Schools select our candidates. Write 
for details. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 





Jiffy Jock Strap 


Snaps into place 
without removing clothing 


In purchasing supplies for Spring train- 
ing trips, Athletic Directors and Man- 
agers of Baseball Teams are invited to 
consider this new and totally different 
Jock Strap. 


Made by Johnson & Johnson, the Jiffy 
Jock Strap is of finest quality elastic, 
with a scientifically designed pouch 
which affords greater comfort, protec- 
tion, and freedom from chafing. 


Athletic Directors 


and gymnasium instructors are 
invited to investigate the Jiffy 
Jock Strap. Most druggists 
have it. If yours can’t supply 
you, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


( NEW row +f N.J.. U.S.A. 




















THE McCORD COACHES’ and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RALPH N. McCORD, Manager 


Keep an up-to-date Record of 
your training in our files and 
we will work unceasingly in 
your behalf. 


Every Progressive 


COACH 


and 


TEACHER 


Should register with us at once. 
If you do not have a position 
worthy of your experience con- 
sult us. 





When in need of a teacher or 
a coach write to us. We can 
increase your range of choice 
and also save you time and 
trouble. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
and 


PRINCIPALS 


Report your vacancies to us. 
We are at all times in touch 
with well qualified specialists. 


SEND FOR OUR REGISTRATION BLANK 


UNITY BUILDING BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Five years ago a Midwest Fed- 
eration of State High School 
Athletic Associations was formed. 
Last year at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals this 
was expanded into a National 
Federation. The second annual 
meeting of this national body was 
held at the time of the recent N. 
E. A. meeting in Chicago, at 
which time representatives of 
nineteen State High School Ath- 
letic Associations convened in the 
Hotel LaSalle. This group of 
leaders who are prominent in the 
administration of high school 
- athletics discussed the objects of 
the Federation, chief among 
which are the following: 

First: A national organization 
is of value in formulating stand- 
ards, in unifying eligibility codes 
and in encouraging the setting up 
of athletic administrations de- 
signed to develop the character of 
the players and spectators. 

Second: Such an organization 
constitutes a medium making it 
possible for an exchange of ideas 
through its meetings. Co-opera- 
tion is necessary on the part of 
the individual schools if State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions are to function properly and 
co-operation on the part of the 
State High School Athletic As- 
sociations will enhance the de- 
velopment of athletics nationally. 

Third: Investigation, study and 
research as applied to the prob- 
lems of high school athletics are 
very much needed if we are to 
administer our athletics intelli- 
gently. A great many mistakes 
are now being made because facts 
are not available. The National 
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Federation can render valuable 
service by conducting studies 
relative to athletic problems and 
then by giving full publicity to 
the results and conclusions. 


The constitution for the Fed- 
eration is as follows: 
CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 
This organiaztion§ shall be 


known as the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. 

Article II—Object 

The object of this federation 
shall be identical with that of the 
state associations which compose 
it, namely, to protect the athletic 
interests of the high schools be- 
longing to the various associa- 
tions and to promote pure ama- 
teur sport. 

Article I1I—Membership 

The unit of membership in this 
federation shall be the state ath- 
letic association. The charter 
members of this association are 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Illinois, by the ratifica- 
tion of this Constitution by their 
respective state associations. A 
new member may be admitted to 
this federation by the following 
procedure: 

1. By making application to 
the Secretary of the federation 
through its own officers afte 
having voted in favor of becom- 
ing a member at its own annual 
meeting. 

2. By receiving a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Cooperation. 
Article I1V—Board of Cooperation 

Section 1. The executive agent 
of this federation shall be the 
Board of Cooperation, consisting 
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of one member from each state 
association elected by the execu- 
tive committee or board of con- 
trol from its officers or board of 
control. 

Section 2. The officers of the 
Board of Cooperation shall be a 
President, Vice-President and a 
Secretary, who shall be elected 
by the Board from among its 
members. 

Section 3. The President and 
Vice-President shall serve for a 
period of one year or until their 
successors have qualified. The 
Secretary shall serve during the 
full term during which he is an 
officer in his own state associa- 
tise). 

Section 4. Officers shall be 
elected at the annual meeting or 


Used by the 
Greatest of All 


First Basemen 





receive it. 


quality. 


Branch Office 


259 Fifth Ave. 
New York 





at any meeting at which a 
vacancy is apparent. 


(Continued on page 37) 





MINIATURE CHARMS 





Well constructed—Neatly lettered. Free catalog 
showing full assortment. Prices on any balls illus- 
trated including ten letters of engraving on each: 

10K solid gold, $5.25. 

Gold-filled or sterling silver, $2.65. 

Athletic Medals or Cups, Class Rings, Pins, Fra- 
ternity Emblems. 


METAL ARTS CO., 7761 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 
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Rawlings “George Sisler” First Base Mitt 


This mitt, used and recommended by the famous 
Manager of the St. Louis Browns, is distinctive in 
design from any first base mitt ever made. 
scientifically correct—large, roomy, soft, flexible, 
comfortable, well fitting, ready for use the day you 


Made of the finest materials and workmanship 
throughout, it will outwear other high grade gloves, 
besides giving better service. 

Other Rawlings Athletic Goods are of the same 
See your dealer or write us for free 
Catalogue and free Sample Book of Rawlings 
Quality Baseball Uniforms. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


23rd and Lucas Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The finest first 
baseman’ s nutt 
ever made 





It is 


Each $10.00. 


Branch Office 


San Francisco 
717 Market St. 














THE OLYMPIC TRY-OUTS 


proval a plan for the holding of 


The following letter will be of 
interest to all coaches who may 
be interested in the plans of the 
American Olympic Committee 
for selecting the members of the 
American Olympic team for the 
games in Paris this summer. 

Attention is called to the state- 
ment that contestants who qualify 
in college conference meets may 
enter the final try-outs without 
competing in the sectional meets, 
which are arranged primarily for 
the ex-college and club men. The 
secretary of the American Olym- 
pic Committee informed the 
members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association that all 
established conference meets 
would be recognized as_ official 
-Olympic tryouts. This makes it 
possible for college men to qual- 
ify in their sectional meets with 
minimum expense. Inasmuch as 
all of the sectional meets will be 
considered as preliminary trials 
for the final meet in Boston, the 
National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation has decided that it will 
not be advisable to conduct the 
National Meet this year, but in- 
stead college men will be urged 
to prepare themselves for their 
sectional and conference meets 
with the idea of their qualifying 
for the meet where the final team 
is to be chosen. 


AMERICAN OLYMPIC 
COMMITEE 
305 Broadway, New York 
February 16, 1924. 
To the Members of the Olympic 

Track and Field Committee. 
Gentlemen: 

At the request of William C. 
Prout, Chairman of the Olympic 
Track and Field Committee, I 
submit herewith for your ap- 
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sectional tryouts in track and 
field, to determine the best ath- 
letes in the different sections of 
the country who should come to 
the final Olympic tryouts to be 
held at the Harvard Stadium, 
Cambridge, Mass., on June 13th 
and 14th. This plan will be sub- 
mitted by Chairman Prout for 
consideration at the next meeting 
of the Executive Committee of 
the American Olympic Com- 
mittee if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the Olympic Track and 
Field Committee. These sectional 
tryouts should be held on or be- 
fore June 7th. The athletes com- 
peting in the final tryouts must 
be prepared to sail on June 16th. 

I will appreciate your sending 
me at your earliest convenience 
any suggestions you may have to 
offer on this subject. 

The general plan calls for divid- 

ing the country into 8 sections 
and holding sectional Olvmpic 
tryouts in the most conveniently 
located city in each of these sec- 
tions. The divisions are as fol- 
lows. 
EASTERN — (Maine. New 
Hampshire. Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania. Marv- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia 
and Porto Rico) at Yankee Sta- 
dium, New York City, June 7. 

SOUTHEASTERN — (North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Tennessee) at At- 
lanta, Ga.. June 5. 

CENTRAL — (Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois. Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota) at 
Chicago, Ill.. or Detroit, Mich. 

MIDWESTERN—(North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 

(Continued on page 40) 

















OLYMPIC 


National Federation 
(Continued from page 35) 
Article 5—Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting 
of the Board of Cooperation shall 
occur in connection with the 
meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

Section 2. Special meetings 
may occur at any time upon the 
authority of the President, the 
call to be issued by the Secretary, 
or upon the call of any two mem- 
bers of the Board of Cooperation. 

Section 3. Each state associa- 
tion will be represented by the 
member of its executive com- 
mittee or Board of Control desig- 
nated for that purpose. In case 
he is absent any member of the 
executive committee or Board of 
Control who is present is author- 
ized to represent his state. All 
members of the executive com- 
mittees and Boards of Control of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BAILEY AND HIMES 


The Student Supply Store 
at the 
University of Illinois 
CHAMPAIGN =: ILLINOIS 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 





This is the time to place your or- 
der for football equipment. Sam- 
ples of the 1923 Illinois Pant will 
be sent you on request. 


The flexible groin pad is one of the 
features of this new pant, which 
sells for $8.90 in dozen lots. 


Mail your order for books on Base- 
ball and Track now. 


Baseball—Notes from lectures of George 
Huff and Carl Lundgren, by Wyman 


GK . xccucdtanddeeeaiiens deacon $3.50 
Meanwell—Basketball_ ........00..cese0. 3.00 
Manley—Swimming Text .............. 2.50 


Paul Prehn—Wrestling—55 illustrations 
of holds and positions. All holds 
well explained 

Gill—Track and Field Athletics........ 











TH 


Get copies 


Address, stating number wanted, 









for your squad 


Here is a book, prepared by an expert, who has made a study of 
the methods followed by Famous Sluggers and tells in simple lan- 
guage the “do’s” and “‘dont’s”’ of batting. 

A revised edition is now being printed and will be ready for distribution 
shortly. Coaches of college teams can have copies for their squads and give 
their players the benefit of elementary training before the season opens. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 737 S. Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Hockey in the Middle West 


(Continued from page 12) 


being taken in the final outcome. 


It is not an uncommon sight to see ir 


all four hockey rinks on the Min- 
nesota Campus occupied with in- 
tramural games at the same time. 
The Minnesota rinks are lighted by 
artificial light, making evening play 
and general skating possible. At 
the University of Michigan there 
are over five hundred members who 
participate in general skating and 
hockey in their indoor rink. Wis- 
consin and Notre Dame also have 
extensive intramural hockey. 

Interscholastic hockey is also in- 
creasingly prominent. The High 
Schools of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul all have teams, and play a 
good brand of hockey. It is con- 
sidered a major sport here and a 
‘large number participate in it. 

The Park Boards of the Twin 
Cities have numerous park rinks 
with many teams engaged in the 
tournaments played on rinks con- 
structed in different parts of the 
cities. The Northern part of Min- 
nesota has followed suit, most of 
the high schools and junior colleges 
having teams. A number of cities 
in Northern Minnesota have indoor 
rinks with natural ice. Being so 
near Canada, the home of skillful 
hockey players, the standard of play 
is of a high order, and this won- 
derful winter sport thereby reaches 
thousands of young men. There is 
no question about the increasing 
popularity of the game. 

In Minneapolis, West High 
School won the Twin City Series 
and the Deephavens that of the 
Park League. In St. Paul, Central 
High School won the City Cham- 
pionship. The Twin City Title was 
played for at the Hippodrome Ice 
Rink with St. Paul Central win- 


ning by a score of four to nothing. 
The winning team is now negotiat- 


Denfeld High 


ing with Duluth 
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will be there, too, as 
it has been at all 
prominent athletic 
events for the past 
thirty years. 


Our interesting book 
on “‘Athletic Injuries 
and Their Treat- 
ment” will be sent, 
all charges paid, upon 
receipt of your re- 
quest. 


THE 


DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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to determine the condition of the 
muscle and it is urged that, in 


School to determine the State Title. THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Most of the Intercollegiate and 
Interscholastic Hockey is at pres- 
ent played in outdoor rinks with WISCONSIN 
natural ice. Michigan, the Michi- SUMMER SESSION 
gan School of Mines, Hibbing Ju- uae 2 & foot 6 
nior College and Eveleth Junior 
College play in indoor rinks with 
natural ice. Marquette plays at the 
Milwaukee Ice Arena, with artifi- 


(Law School June 23 to August 29) 


One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses 
(Except Law, $35) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 


cial ice, the rink which was the Bachelor’s and Higher are -— 
: ; E providing opportunity for professiona 

home of the Milwaukee Amateur pie abn ie 

Hockey Team last year. Minnesota Wisconsin School of Physical Educa- 

last vear played all home games at tion offers 25 courses for credit in 
ie “A ee < Recreation, Physical Education, and 

the Hippodrome Ice Rink in St. Athletic Administration. 

Paul on what is said to be the larg- Courses for Coaches of football, basket- 
- ° : ae en ball, track and baseball are offered by 

est indoor sheet of ice in existence, the regular coaching staff of the Uni- 

This year, however, under the di- versity. 

rection of Coach Iverson, Minne- Research Facilities 

sota built an extensive Winter Lakeside Advantages 

Sports layout, consisting of one For further information address 

out-door Varsity rink and three DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 


outdoor intramural rinks and in ad- 
dition, a large area for speed and 
figure skating. 


Madison, Wis. 











Specific Injuries in Athletics 
(Continued from page 24) 


ALL doubtful cases, this be used. 
Early detection is important as 
the treatment is not similar to 
“Charley Horse.” Rest in the 
early stage of myositis ossificans 
is the best treatment that can be 
given. When the mass has really 
formed an operation is often 
necessary, but then, care must be 
exercised in watching the de- 
velopment of the mass, by X-ray 
pictures taken at monthly inter- 
vals or more often. An operation 


performed before the mass has ‘ ; ‘ 
formed fully often results in a Spring Sports Supplies 





recurrence. Needless to say this of Exceptional Durability, Comfort and 
is handled in conjunction with oan Quality—Fairly aay “ete 
the physician and he will deter- ee Oe eee ale wan pag 
mine from the X-ray pictures the Sporting Goods Co. 
proper time to operate or he may so ig ee a 








find it unnecessary to operate. ““The Mark of Service’’ 
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Olympic Try-Outs 
(Continued from page 36) 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Wyoming, Colorado) at 
Kansas _ University Stadium, 

Lawrence, Kansas, May 31. 

SOUTHERN — (Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Canal Zone) at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, 
LA. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST — 


(Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Alaska) at Portland, 
Ore. 


PACIFIC — (Utah, Nevada, 
Northern California, Hawaii and 
Philippines) at Stanford Uni- 
versity Stadium, Palo Alto, Cal., 
May I/7. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC— 
(New Mexico, Arizona, Southern 
California) at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The full list of track and field 
events, which appear on _ the 
Olympic program will be held at 
each of these tryouts. A contest- 
ant to be eligible to compete in 
the final tryouts at the Harvard 
Stadium must take part in one of 
these tryouts either in the district 
in which he resides or the district 
most convenient to him. Con- 
testants who qualify in the cham- 
pionship events of the I. C. A. A. 
A. A., Intercollegiate Conference 
A. A., Pacific Coast Conference 
A. A., Southern Intercollegiate 
A. A., National Collegiate A. A., 
or other college conferences may 
enter the final tryouts without 
competing in these sectional try- 
outs in events that are listed on 
the college program upon certifi- 
cation by their educational in- 
stitution. Tryouts will be con- 
ducted by the United States 
Army and United States Navy, 
for Army and Navy men and 
placing in such tryouts renders 
Army and Navy athletes eligible 
for the final tryouts at the Har- 
vard Stadium upon being certi- 
fied by the Officer in charge of 
athletics of their particular unit. 


The complete list of events to 
be conducted at each of these sec- 
tional tryouts are as follows: 

100 meters; 200 meters; 400 
meters ; 800 meters; 1,500 meters; 
3,000 meters; 5,000 meters; 10,- 
000 meters; 3,000 meters steeple- 
chase; 110 meters hurdles; 400 
meters hurdles; 10,000 meters 
walk; running high jump; run- 
ning broad jump; running hop, 
step and jump; pole vault ; throw- 
ing javelin; throwing discus; 
putting 16-pound shot; throwing 
16-pound hammer; 10,000 cross 
country pentathlon; decathlon. 

The net proceeds of all these 
sectional tryouts will go to the 
American Olympic Committee. 
No prizes need be awarded. It is 
quite likely that the American 
Olympic Committee will provide 
certificates to be awarded to all 
who place among the first three 
in these tryouts. 

All athletes must compete in 
one of these sectional tryouts, the 
tryouts of the Army or Navy, or 
one of the recognized college 
championship meets in order to 
be eligible to participate in the 
final tryouts. 

All amateur athletes, who are 
citizens of the United States 
either by birth or naturalization 
and are registered with the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United 
States, or in the case of college 
and service athletes are certified 
as amateurs by the proper author- 
ity of their educational institu- 
tion or military unit, are eligible 
to participate in these sectional 
tryouts. 

Efforts are now being made to 
have the foreign governments 
recognize the cards which the 
French government has agreed to 
issue to members and personnel 
of our team in lieu of passports. 
but think it advisable to direct all 
place winners in tryouts to make 
application for passports immedi- 
ately after the sectional tryouts 
and have them sent to this office.” 
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ATHLETIC-LINIMENT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


“The Best All Around Rub Down We Have Ever 


en Y a> 
Used 
THLETIC | KNUTE K. ROCKNE 
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‘A Training Room Necessity”’ 
CHARLES BACHMAN 





Used and Endorsed by i 
Famow Athletes Teanersi.Couttes | ¥ 





Used as a RUB DOWN before the 
game or race to limber up the Stiff- 
ness as well as a LINIMENT to re- 
lieve the sore Muscles and Sprains. 





DETROIT 




















Recommended by Famous Coaches, and 
Trainers of the U. S. Among Whom Are 
the Universities of 


Michigan-Notre Dame-Florida-Nebraska 
Kansas-Missouri-Kansas Aggies 
Creighton-Oklahoma Aggies 
Kansas City Athletic Club 


Packed In 
Pint $1.50 Quart $2.50 Gallon $6.00 


Sold By 
All Sporting Goods Houses 
ASK YOUR DEALER 





| Manufactured by 


- The Cramer Chemical Co., Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. ~ - - Gardner, Kans. 
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High Schol Basketball 
Tournament 
(Continued from page 8) 

no out-of-bounds at all. If a team 
accustomed to a floor of 
type gets to the state meet, it 
may have to play on a floor of 
maximum area, 50 feet wide and 
90 feet long, with glass back 
boards, high ceiling, and out-of- 
bounds ali around. 

When a coach starts pointing 
his team for the tournament let 
him try to make all floor condi- 
tions conform as closely as pos- 
sible to those to be met in the 
tournament. Perhaps by remov- 
ing the bleachers he can increase 
the floor area to equal that of the 
floor to be played on. It may 
even be necessary to go to a 
town nearby to find a floor large 
enough, but the experience 
gained is well worth the time and 
money spent. Under such condi- 
tions, the coach must often make 
some radical changes in his style 
of play. He may have to build 
a new defense. The old defense 
that worked so successfully on a 
small floor will not do on a large 
one. It may be necessary to 
make some radical changes in the 
offense, too. I am _ thoroughly 
convinced that this radical change 
from a small to a large floor has 
more to do with reducing a 
team’s efficiency than anything 
else. It is an interesting fact that 
a team may have all the endur- 
ance needed to play a hard, fast 
game on a small floor and be- 
come badly fatigued on a large 
one. 

If a team is supplied with new 
properly inflated balls for a week 
before the tournament, quite a 
difference will be made in their 
playing. 

So far, I have discussed only 
pre-tournament problems. Un- 
less they are successfully solved, 
the average team will find the go- 
ing pretty tough when called 


this. 


upon to play three or four games 
in a few days’ time. 


Care of the Team During 
Tournament 


The fundamental requirements 
of men engaged in hard tourna- 
ment play are food, water, sleep, 
and proper recreation during 
spare time. 

A team should be quartered in 
a quiet location in rooms with 
plenty of fresh air where they 
can get at least ten hours of sleep 
each night. In many localities, 
teams are housed at fraternities. 
This may be good or bad. Many 
of these organizations exercise 
great care in making everything 
comfortable for the team, even 
enforcing strict house rules about 
quiet hours. In general, how- 
ever, a hotel located on a quiet 
street, is the best place in which 
to stay. 

Great care must be exercised in 
the diet. The men should not be 
expected to thrive on eggs and 
toast three times a day. There 
will be some on the squad who 
do not care for eggs. At other 
meals than the one directly be- 
fore a game, they may eat food 
that agrees with them. They 
should have food that will keep 
them happy and contented. More- 
over, proper food combinations 
should be chosen; by all means 
canned goods should be avoided. 
Two years ago, a team that 
looked like a strong possibility 
for first honors in the National 
Tournament at Chicago was com- 
pletely demoralized and beaten 
because regulars who had con- 
tracted ptomaine poisoning from 
eating canned fish just before a 
game, were too sick to play. 

Another interesting incident 
happened a few years ago before 
the finals of a state tournament. 
A team, which had been fed eggs 
and toast for three days, refused 
to play the final game unless a 
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change in diet was made. The 
request was granted by the coach, 
and the team played its best game 
of the tournament that night, 
winning state honors. The boys 
use up a lot of energy and need 
plenty of wholesome food to re- 
store this. 

It is wise to keep the minds 
of the men from the games dur- 
ing their spare time as much as 
possible. They may play cards, 
enjoy good music, or attend a 
vaudeville or movie show. If the 
latter amusement is chosen, the 
playhouse should be one with 
comfortable seats and _ proper 
ventilation. The men should be 
kept off their feet as much as pos- 
sible. 

The team should attend in a 
body only the games which are 
played by prospective opponents. 
Many valuable points may be 
learned by studying the style of 
these teams. In a chalk talk 
later, the coach may point out 
glaring weaknesses of these op- 
ponents and devise a plan of ac- 
tion which may go far in defeat- 
ing them. The game itself will 
furnish all the excitement the 
boys can stand. At other times, 
it is better to keep them away 
from fond admirers and friends. 

Very little massage or rubbing 
is required. Only those in need 
of such treatment should be at- 
tended. At tournament time, a 
team should be in such shape that 
sore muscles will be unheard of. 
A coach must be willing to take 
chances, but since there is so 
much at stake, great care must 
be exercised in whatever line of 
action is followed. By means of 
wise substitution, the strength of 
the regulars may be saved. A 
correct knowledge of the time 
left to play will often help a 
coach to utilize his subs to a 
maximum degree. However, a 
coach must know his players. 
He must know whether they are 
fast or slow starters. I recall one 


5 ew these perfectly designed 
posters, printed in three bril- 
liant, striking, colors on strong 
four-ply white card board, 14x22 in. 
They are effective, economical and 
their results are proven. Ample 
room for imprinting names and 
dates. Order by name and number 
any quantity from.50 up—assorted 
if you desire. Order now—Cash or 
Cc.0.D. Immediate delivery. 
THE PRYOR.PRESS 
639 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 








NATIONAL 


CONVENTION 


hendews Physical 
Education Assn. 


With the Full Cooperation 
of 


Tke Chamber of Commerce, 4 and 
or Schools, Y. M. p= 
¥. W. €. As Cie -Athletic Club, and 
Women’s Atiletie Club of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Are You Interested in 


Problems in Physical Educa- 
tion? 

Athletics for Girls and 
Women? 

Industrial Athletics ? 

Good Posture ? 

A Medical and Corrective 
Program in Gymnastics? 


Will You Be Helped by a 

Demonstration of Activities 

in Gymnastic Work, Swim- 
ming and Athletics? 


If so, 
Plan to be in Kansas 
City, Mo., April 23-26, 
1924. 


All Members of the American 
Physical Education Association 
Register Free. 


Membership Dues, $5.00 a year. 

Sustaining Membership Dues, 
$10.00 a year. 

Students of Normal Schools of 

Physical Education, $3.00 a year. 


Write for sample copy of the 
REVIEW and blanks to Box G, 
Highland Station, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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incident in a district tournament 
where apparently the strongest 
team in the tournament was de- 
feated two points by a supposedly 
weak team. The coach of the 
losing team played his subs for 
three-fourths of the game and 
held this team nearly even; but 
when his regulars entered the 
game, it was over before they 
got started. The coach had not 
counted on the fact that these 
men were slow starters. 

If the team is picked to win 
easily, the coach should strive to 
cut down overconfidence. 

He should play his subs as 
much as possible and keep the 
score down. 

He should emphasize winning 
the first game and not talk future 
games to his men. 

Summing up a few of the im- 
portant things pertaining to tour- 
nament play I would say: Feed 
the team properly, give them lots 
of sleep, and keep them happy. 
Such a team will give its best all 
the time. A tournament is no 
place for malcontents. 

The coach’s personality in big 
contests of this kind is without 
doubt one of the outstanding fac- 
tors of a good tournament team. 
Under these conditions he has a 
chance to rise to heights un- 
known in high-school coaching. 





National Federation 
(Continued from page 37) 
the various state associations 
are authorized to be present at 
the meetings of the Board and 
participate in its discussions. 
Section 4. In the transaction 
of the business of the Board of 
Cooperation each state associa- 
tion shall have one vote. 
Article VI—Amendments 
This constitution and any By- 
Laws which may be enacted may 
be amended at any meeting of the 
Board of Cooperation by a two- 
thirds vote. 
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College Wrestling 


(Continued from page 10) 


standing in a circle this can eas- 
ily be done. It will keep them 
warm. The men should be well 
warmed up before attempting 
any mat work, this will minimize 
the element of danger. Some- 
times they should skip the rope 
while observing. It is a good plan 
for all the men to run on the in- 
door track from one quarter to 
one-half a mile before reporting 
to the coach. This should also be 
part of the routine work after 
wrestling. 

No man should wrestle until 
he is tired; that is when most of 
the accidents occur. From three 
to five minutes is plenty long 
enough at one time. Then after 
a long rest, another short bout 
would do no harm. At least two 
or three bouts daily should be 
indulged in besides the other 
work. A tired man does not 
learn very much. 

There are times when one 
man’s time should be used - in 
wrestling on his feet, another 
time his work may consist of of- 
fensive or defensive tactics, de- 
pending upon his weakness, of 
course. 





Basketball Tournaments 
(Continued from page 4) 
tests and the winners will be en- 
titled to their mead of praise. 
Following the state tourna- 
ments Mr. A. A. Stagg will, as 
usual, conduct a National Inter- 
scholastic Basketball Tournament 
on April Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th 
in Bartlett Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This tourney 
provides a means for determin- 
ing the National Interscholastic 
Basketball Championship for 
1924, is of value in standardizing 
play, and furnishes a stimulus for 
the teams that are willing to pay 
the price of success. 





BETTER SOAP 
INA 
BETTER WAY 


Money and time are lost in 
the bath department, doling 
out soap by hand. Usually, 
too, the men get inferior 
soap—that way. 

Turn the loss to profit—give 
the men better soap—by in- 
stalling the Palmolive Soap 
automatic vendor. Individual 
cakes of mild, pure Palm- 
olive for a penny. Un- 
wrapped—no paper to clog 
drains. 

Absolutely “boy proof’’—fool 
proof—trouble proof. Used 
in 759%, of Y.M.C.A_ gyms, 
leading universities, colleges, 
clubs. 

Not sold. Rented. Write 
for information, rates, etc. 















The Palmolive Company 
Dept. B-548, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


Superior Coaching School 


June 16th to July 5th, 1924 


Under the direction of 


KNUTE K. ROCKNE 


(Notre Dame) 


and 


DR. W. E. MEANWELL 


(U. of Wis.) 


Offering an advanced course in 
Football and Basketball, both prac- 
tical and theoretical. By WORLD’S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL COACHES. 

A course of three weeks’ duration, 
daily from 7 A. M. to 12 Noon, leav- 
ing the afternoons for recreation in 
THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND OF 
THE MID-WEST. 

Enrollment will be limited. 
further information address 


I. I. TUBBS 


Superior Normal School 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Dr. Meanwell will not teach at the University o, 
Wisconsin this summer. 


For 
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EUROPE 


and 


The 
Olympian 
Games 

1924 


A personally conducted 

tour of sixty-three days’ 

duration at a moderate 
cost 


Conducted by 


The 
TEMPLE 
TOURS 


Anyone interested in attend- 

ing the Olympic Games and 

touring Europe with a party 

of congenial persons who are 

interested in athletics write 
for information to 





Editor 
Athletic Journal 


7017 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Basketball Tournaments 
(Continued from page 6) 
newspapers. He may be left in 
and, perhaps, lose the tournament 
or the coach may take him out 
and save him for the good of the 
team, and thus enhance his 
chances of eventually winning 

first honors. 

Of the many tournaments in 
which [ have entered teams, those 
that stand out most vividly in my 
memory were those at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, when my 
team won the national champion- 
ship, and the Mid-West tourna- 
ment at the University of Wis- 
consin when we won the Mid- 
Vestern championship. In both 
of those meets I used ten men. 
At Chicago, our first game was a 
terrific battle all the way with 
Fifth Avenue High School of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Although the 
game was close throughout, | did 
not hesitate to replace one of my 
crack forwards when he appeared 
to have tired somewhat under the 
strain. This move helped us to 
win the contest by a one-point 
margin. That same night we de- 
feated another Pennsylvania 
school in a_ one-sided game. 
When a commanding lead had 
been established, I withdrew all 
my regulars and employed sub- 


stitutes, thereby not uselessly 
burning up energy that was 


needed for the next day. This 
act, I always have felt, was re- 
sponsible for our victory in the 
semi-final. In this game we 
played Waterbury, Conn., and 
trailed until the last few minutes 
when my boys, because they had 
more reserve, overtook the east- 
ern team and managed to eke out 
a 27 to 25 victory. 

In the final game that night, 
we romped over West High of 
Lafayette, Indiana, not so much 
because we had a better team, 
but because my players were in 
much better physical condition. 
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Throughout those trying days I 
made it a specific point to put my 
boys on the scales frequently in 
order to determine how they were 
standing up under the ordeal. 
When the final game had been 
won, giving us the championship, 
I found that all ten men weighed 
within a pound or so of the figure 
at which they started play. 

It is the duty of the coach to 
impress his charges with the fact 
that a tournament trip is a busi- 
proposition of winning 
games and not a week-end plea- 
sure jaunt. All personal desires 
should be set aside until after 
the meet is finished. The entire 
squad should give themselves 
wholly to the game, and should 
think of nothing but winning. 
They should be placed on their 


ness 


honor, and not be in need of 
watching every minute. If I had 


to watch a man to see that he 
did the right thing while away, 
I would leave him at home no 
matter how good he was. 
Coaches, of course, should be 
fair with their men. 
be conscientious and enthusias- 
tic. It should be remembered 
that boys playing in a tourna- 
ment are under a different phys- 
ical strain than they are during 
the ordinary routine of the sea- 
but, even then, it is not 
necesary to have them live an al- 
together different life and change 
their whole mode of living. 
Often times unnecessary restric- 
tions are imposed on_ players 
with harmful results. I believe 
that boys may be brought to per- 
fect condition for athletics with- 
out recourse to unusual methods, 
and with a minimum of disturb- 
ance to their normal mode of life. 


They should 


son, 





MEDALS 


National 


Collegiate 
Award ' 


Medals, 
Loving Cups, 
Plaques and 

Trophies 
for County, 

State, 
Inter- 
scholastic 
and inter- 
collegiate 


Track Meets 





DIEGES &{CLUST 
64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 


15 JOHN ST. 73 TREMONT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 


OLIVER BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Coaches! 


Managers! 
Athletic 


Directors! 


ADVANCE SUPPLEMENT 


9 


1924 


FOOT BALL 
CATALOG 


Latest Goods — Net Prices 


READY NOW 


Schmeleer Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
Track and Field—T. FE. Jones, Coach University 
of Wisconsin. 150 illustrations. $2.15. 
Track and Field—A. B. Wegner. $2.15. 
Baseball Fundamentals —Wardlow, Co!um- 
bia University. $1.85 
ATHLETIC BOOKS SUPPLY, Menomonie, Wis. 





This Coming Season Use the 


BARRON 
TRACK AND FIELD SCORE BOOK 


Indoor Carnivals, Dual and Outdoor Meets. 
A detailed report for a squad of 75 men. 


IN USE BY THE LEADING COLLEGES 
The Only One On The Market. 


A. M. Barron, 4244 York Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price $1.00, Sent Postpaid 


BASKETBALL 


Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 


Coach, University of Wisconsin, and 
formerly, University ef Missouri 


A complete TEXT BOOK on all 
phases of the game, including equip- 
ment, training and care of injuries; 
individual technique of defense and 
offense, including guarding, passing, 
dribbling, shooting, the pivots, stops 
and turns; team defense, especially 
the modern five-man; team offense, 
both long and short-pass styles, but 
emphasizing Meanwell’s Pivot and 
Short-Pass Attack. Plays from 
scrimmage, tip-off and out-of-bounds. 
Illustrated by seventy cuts and dia- 
grams. 


200 Pages, 5x8 





Cloth Bound 
The author’s teams have been FIRST, 
or tied, EIGHT times, second once, and 
third twice, in a total of ELEVEN CON- 
FERENCE seasons. 
Price, $3.00, postage paid 


ADDRESS 


W. E. MEANWELL 


1111 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 





Basketball from a 
Coaching Standpoint 


3d Revised Edition 
Leatherette Bound, $5.00 


A leading coaching school bought 
every basketball book on the 
market and compared them. This 


book was judged the best. 
Address 


RALPH JONES 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Coach at Wabash 5 yrs., Purdue University 3 yrs., 
and University of Illinois 8 yrs. 








BASKETBALL 


By MATHER-MITCHELL 
Published by 
GRAHAM BOOK STORES, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
LOWE & CAMPBELL, Kansas City 
Western Distributors 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 


REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic Illustrations. 50 Useful 
Diagrams. 





Price, $5.00 Post Paid 
Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Head Coach— University of Iowa. (Formerly 
Head Coach at Yale, Syracuse, and Ohio State.) 
3 Systems of Offensive Play—S51 plays outlined and 
described in detail. 15 photographs illustrating fun- 
damentals. Price $3.00 postage paid. Address 
CLIO PRESS, Iowa City, Ia. 

































The Comet, a Keds 
for basketball 
which has found 
universal favor. 


Get the Jump! 


That first tip-off—how much depends on its result! A 
leap, a tip—and a play goes flashing down the floor. 


At every stage of the game, fast footwork is a deciding 
factor. That's why the Comet, one of the famous Keds 
line, is the ideal shoe for basketball. The tough rubber 
soles grip the floor firmly, giving you the quick start 
and the sharp turn. And the strong canvas uppers fit 
the ankles snugly, greatly reducing the danger of twists 
and sprains. 


The Comet shoe has been heartily P pera by college 
school, and independent coaches and players through- 
out the country. 


Get your Comets now; they are unsurpassed for 
basketball. 


United States Rubber Company 





> The greatest line of 
canvas rubber - soled 
shoes in the country. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S,PAT.OFF. 




















HONOR SWEATERS 





We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors 





Special 10 day 
delivery 


Chenille or Felt 


letters or emblems 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 




















